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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


THE information contained in the previous issues of this work 
has been revised and brought to the most recent date for the 
present edition, Several of the chapters have been recast 
and others amplified, notably those dealing with stock, food 
supply, employment, finance and public wealth. A chart of 
Australasia has been added, which will serve to illustrate the 
frequent references in the text, to the various Colonies of the 
group. 


Sydney, ist September, 1889. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION, 


On the 26th January of the present year Australasia comple 

its first hundred years as part of the civilized world. Vii 
from the standpoint whence history is usually written, its 
record will appear singularly uneventful, being marked b 


tochronicle. The history of this continent is comprised almo 
entirely in that of its industrial progress. Twenty-five ye: 
after Captain Phillip planted the British flag on the slopes © 


smillion ‘sterling, in 1837 it had increased to nty 
millions, in 1862 to one hundred and eighty-one millions, 
in 1887 to one thousand and fifteen millions, reckoning 
‘the private wealth of the people. The ratio of p 
‘thus exhibited is probably greater than that of any 
‘people during the first century of their national life. 

‘The career of New South ‘Wales, first-born of the Colon! 
“hasnot been so:marvellous as that of some of her sisters, 
hher progress has on the whole been more uniform, so that 
to-day she holds the pride of place as the richest and most 
populous of the Australasian group—a pre-eminence due not 
so much to the longer period of her colonization as to 
variety of her resources and the enterprise of her child 
‘To one possessing much shall much be given; and to wealt! 
of mines, of fertile lands and of pastures, Nature's gifts to her 
people, have been added peaceful days and perfect liber 
To illustrate the wealth and trace the progress of the Col 
is the aim of this volume, and it is believed that no unfaithful 
or overdrawn picture of either has been given. 


Spyaney, 1st August, 1888. 
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coast of Australia. But however valid these claims may be thy 
merit of the Spaniard is no wise lessened. 

About the time of de Quiros’ voyage the Dutch sent out an expe 
dition from Bantam in a small vessel called the Duyfhen, wi 
discovered the Gulf of Carpentaria. Some of the crew landed, 
are believed to have been the firat Europeans who trod the sh 
Australia. Being attacked by the natives they were forced t 
abandon any attempt to explore the country ; and after 
the place Cape Keerweer, or Tarn-again, they departed, app 
in total ignorance of the fact that they had landed on the 
shore of a great continent. Other Dutch adventurers dit ° 
during the following twenty years, various parts of the o 
Dirk Hartog landed on the island now bearing his name, in 1 
Jan Carstens, in command of the yachts Pera and Arn 
sailed along the northern shores, for a long time called A: 
land, in 1623, About the same time another Dutchman, Capts 


Dutch vessel, the Leeuwin, coasted along the south-west 


from the cape which has beon named after her, to King Georg 
Sound ; and in 1627 Peter Nuyts discovered the Great Aust 
Bight. Other Dutch explorers were Pelsart, who was shipwree 
on Houtman’s Abrolhos in 1629, and Tasman, the discoverer 
Tasmania and New Zealand. 


Dampier, an English buccaneer and discoverer, also explores 
the west coast, from Shark Bay to Dampier’s Archipelago, and 
north-west coast, as far as Roebuck Bay, a distance of about ning 
hundred miles. This was in 1699, and he appears to have : 
in several places’ On his return he published an account of wi 
he had seen. He described the country as sterile in the extn 
and almost devoid of animals, the only one of any impor 
somewhat resembling a racoon, a strange creature, which w 
only its hind legs, and, instead of walking, advanced by gi 
bounds, or leaps, of twelve or fifteen feet ata time, This is 
first notice of the kangaroo which has reached us. Dampier 





Even the splash of the anchor in the water and the noise of 
cable running out through the hawse-hole in no way disturbed th 
at their occupation, or caused them to evince the slightest c 

But as the captain of the Endeavour ordered out the a 
and prepared to land, the natives threw off their nonchalance 
on the boat approaching the shore two men, each armed with 
bundle of spears, presented themselves on a projecting rock at 
made threatening signs to the strangers. It is interesting to m0 
that the ingenious wommera,” or throwing stick, which is peeuli 
to Australia, was first observed on this occasion, As these } 
were evidently determined to oppose any attempt at land 
musket was discharged between them, in the hope that they wo 
befrightened by the noise, but it produced no effect beyond eau 
‘one of them to drop his bundle of spears, of which, h 
immediately ro-possessed himsolf, and the two natives still p 

the same menacing attitude. One of them at last cast a sto 
towards the boat, which earned him a charge of small shot in th 
log. Nothing daunted, the two men ran back into the bush, | 
presently returned furnished with shields made of bark, with 

to protect themselves from the firearms of the crew. The i 
pidity of these men is certainly worthy of passing notice, Uni 
the American Indians, who supposed Columbus and his crew to: 
supernatural beings, and their ships in some way endowed 
life, and who were thrown into convulsions of terror by the fir 
discharge of firearms which they witnessed, these Australiana 
neither excited to wonder by the ship nor overawed by the sup 
number or unknown weapons of the strangers. Cook exami} 
the bay in tho pinnace, and landed several times; but by” 
endeavour could he induce the natives to hold any friendly co 
nication with him. The well-known circumstance of the 
varity of new plants here obtained, from which Botany Bay d 

ita name, should not be passed over. Before quitting the bay 
ceremony was performed of hoisting the Union Jack, first on 
south shore and then near the north head, thus taking forma 
possession of the territory for the British Crown, 





‘one of the causes which determined the Government of th 
to found the colony of Now South Wales; for it will b 


Colony itself. The truth of this view is amply demonstrat 
the testimony of several contemporary writers ; but it is me 
more strongly emphasized than in the lines entitled “The V 
‘Hope to Sydney Cove,” the author of which was Darwin, 
“Botanic Garden” is well known, The lines have been 
quoted ; but they contain so distinct a prophecy of the gr 
to which the Colony has attained that they may be appro 
introduced : 

Where Sydney Cove her Incid bosom swells, 

Courts her young navics and the storm repels; 

‘High on a rock amid the troubled air — 

Hope stood sublime and waved her golde ae 


And with «woot accents charmed Dae adata tiene 
To each wild plain she stretched her mowy hand, 


« There shall broad strects their wary wall extend, 
‘The circus widen and the 


pro 
*Yon littering stream, an Me 
crown the landscape « scone, 


And joy’ ’s loud voice was heard f 
Her graceful steps descending prosnd the plain, 
‘And Peace and Art and Labour joined her train. 





have necessitated the erection of piers and jetties of great len 
Tt was besides exposed to the full swell of the Pacific, b 
destitute of bays, creeks, or coves of any kind. The Go 
accordingly determined to explore the coast in search of m mo 
suitable site for the settlement, After proceeding in three of 
boats about nine miles, he found himself abreast of the entrang 
of Port Jackson, which Cook had supposed to be s mere 0 
indentation of the land, ‘it for nothing but a landing-place fg 
boats. Undeterred by this opinion, Phillip rounded the So 
Head and soon saw opening before him the whole expanse of on 
the finest harbours in the world. For miles to the west 

the peaceful waters of Port Jackson, which must have del 

the minds of the explorers, disheartened as they had been by th 
appearance and surroundings of Botany Bay, In place of # 
stunted scrub which formed the greater part of the vegetation 
that locality, Port Jackson was found to be surrounded by a thiel 
forest of noble trees, which extended to the water's edge, 
promised an abundant supply of timber for building. In 

the open roadstead at Botany a countless succession of bays 
inlets opened on the astonished gaze of the hardy navigators Os 
they proceeded up the harbour. Deep water was found to ext 

to the very base of the rocks, thus obviating any necessity fo 
expensive wharves, the construction of which must have occupiet 
the little community for many months, to the neglect of 
immediately pressing wants, 


The Governor's choice of the site of the present metropolis 
Australasia was determined by the fact that an apparently p 
nial stream of the purest water was found dischanging itself int 
4 beautiful sandy cove about six miles from the entrance, which w 
named Sydney Cove, in honour of the stateaman under who 
auspices the enterprise had been undertaken. Before finally de 
ciding on this site, Captain Phillip spent three days in exploring 
various bays, but was'confirmed in his original choice by the fact th 
‘no such stream of water had been found elsowhere, though in 
respects numerous positions equally eligible presented th 





Bipfsey isnot waited to the cultivation ofthis cereal, andl arial 
good crop had been obtained the colonists must have starved 

it was maturing. No food worth mentioning was procured 

the land, and the little community was on the brink of stat 

when a ship arrived with another batch of colonista, but 

stores. This brought matters to a climax, whereupon Go 
Phillip sent the Sirius to the Cape Colony, and the Supply to 
Batavia, to procure provisions, which, however, could only be ol+ 
tained in insufficient quantity, so that in a few weeks after the 
return of these vessels the state of affairs became as bad as b 

and starvation again stared the Colony in the face. Under 
circumstances, everyone, including the Governor himself, 
placed on short allowance, and even the sheep and cattle whi 
had been reserved for breeding purposes were killed for food. Tn 
this aspect of affairs the Governor bethought himself of Nort 
Island, whither, shortly after his arrival, he had sent Lie 
Philip Gidley King, of the Sirius, to establish a branch co 

A detachment of 200 convicts, with a guard of 70 marines, 
therefore, despatched to the island, On arrival they found 
King and his men had cleared a considerable portion of land, and 
ind succeeded in raising an abundant crop. But the Sirius, i 
which the new detachment sailed, was wrecked on a reef off 
island, so that no supplies were procured thence at that time, 


When the prospects of the settlement at Sydney Cove had 
reached their gloomiest, the “Second Fleet,” consisting of three |) 
storeships, arrived, and snatched the Colony from tho very b 
of destruction by famine, ‘This tided over the difficulty, and so || 
great a privation of food was never again experienced. Fresh ! 
difficulties, however, beset the settlers by the arrival of some ship 
loads of immigrants, most of whom were in a sick and d 
condition. Of 1,700 men and women who had been emb 





tines had boen discovered, and the mines were being worked by 
detachment of prisoners ; the city of Neweastle bad been e 
and the Now South Wales Corps, a military body enlisted fo 
service in the colony (tho first detachments of which had e 
jn 1790), formed un efficient garrison, and guard over the 
refractory prisoners, During Governor Hunter's term of 
Bass and Flinders minutely examined the coast to the south: 
Sydney, in a small boat only 9 fect over all; and the former d 
covered tho strait which bears his name, thus proving Tasmani 
‘be an island, and not the southern extremity of the continent, ; 
previously supposed. 


‘The next Governor was Philip Gidley King, previously m 
tioned us the Lieutenant of the Sirius, who was despatched by 
Phillip to found « settlement on Norfolk Island, ‘Though 


of the New South Wales Corps, This body had been spec 
raived for service in the Colony, the officers of the King’s 
ments not unnaturally objecting to be sent to such a far d 
‘sottlement, where thoy knew that they would find no intellee 
occupation, and where their sole work would consist in acting 
 & prison guard, or, at most, in making a few raids, in L 
reprisals for the misdeeds of the illused, and often sorely provoked, 
aborigines. Asa military goard of some sort was necessary, ¢] 
corps was raised, and a fow enterprising spirits—many of whom | 
had never served before—were induced to accopt commissions, | 
with tho view of obtaining granta of land and making their for | 
tunes in the Colony, Unfortunately, the readiest means to this end | 
‘nepirite was found in the import trade, and as ram was in great request, 
the officers of the New South Wales Corps became importers of | 
that spirit in large quantities, and even set up private stills, in | 
defiance of a Government order to the contrary. As an instance 
‘of the enormous profits made in this trade, it may be mentioned 





" Tuitiation ot An event of the utmost importance to the Colony also to 

WelsOWNS: Face under the administration of Governor King. This was 
initiation of wool-growing. John Macarthur, who had 
commission as captain in the New South Wales Corps, pro 
by great trouble and perseverance, some Spanish merinos, | 
having obtained a grant of 10,000 acres of land across the Co 
pasture River, which estate he named “Camden,” commenced thy 
growth of wool on a large scale, Ina short time his e 
showed every sign of a successful issue, to the great benefit of the 
Colony generally, and his own personal advantage, In spite 
these evident signs of material progress Governor King waa | 
worn out with the conflicts caused by his endearours to suppm 
the rum traffic, and in such constant collision with the officers: 
the New South Wales Corps on that account, that he seized 
first opportunity of leaving the Colony, and was succeeded in the 
Government in 1806, by William Bligh, a post-captain in the mevy. 


he had toon publicly thaaked by Lord Nelson, aftr the 0 
ment of Copenhagen, for the gallantry and skill which he 

‘on that occasion. Honce he was selected as a fit man to crush 
clique of officers engaged in the rum traflic, and to purify off 
life in the Colony. King had been only partially successful 
this direction, and the British Government, in the belief that 
had been too yielding, or at least not physically able to put a 
the traffic, gave the strictest injunctions to Captain Bligh to | 
the trade in spirits. Accordingly in March, 1806, he issued #1 
following general order :—‘ His Excellency the Governor 

to find by his late visic through the Colony that the most calamit= 
ous evils have been produced by persons bartering, or payi 
spirits for grain of all kinds, and the necessaries of life in general, 
and to labourers for their hire ; such proceedings depressing the 


























did not obey the summons by appearing in person. This 
construed to be an act of contumacy, which some attributed 
feeling of personal resentment towards the Governor, engend 
by the action of the latter against the “rum currency.” 


A warrant was accordingly issued for Macarthur's appre! 0 
and on the 25th January, 1808, he was brought before the Ji 
Advocate and « military jury of six, consisting of offioors Oh 
New South Wales Corps—such being at the time the co 
of the Supreme Court of the Colony. Mr. Macarthur objec > 
the Judge Advocate sitting on his trial, on the ground that he 
bore him personal ill-feeling, for which assertion it would ap 
that there was some foundation, especially as Atkins's advi 
throughout the whole proceedings was one George Cro 
transported attorney, who is believed to have been an enemy of 
Macarthur. Be this as it may, the Judge Advocate refused to 
abdicate his position, and the Goyernor declined to supersede 
for which, indeed, he had no authority, Atkins having 
appointed by the British Government. 


At this juncture the Governor summoned the six officers to h 
presence, to explain their conduct in supporting Macarthur’s pro 
test and refusing to sit with the Judge Advocate, but they declin 
toobey. The Governor also sent several times during the nex! 
day to Major Johnston, the Commandant, at his residence 
Annandale, asking him to confer with him as to the conduct | 
his subordinates. That officer, however, declined to come to to 
on the plea of ill-health. This was an evident subterfuge, for 
between 6 and 7 p.m. on the same day (the Anniversary of the 
foundation of the Colony) he suddenly made his appearance ia 
the Barrack Square, whore, if we mny believe his statement, he 
found everything in a state of ferment and confusion, and himself 
beset with the clamours of a number of the leading inhabitants, — 
civil as well as military, culling upon him to put the Governor 
under arrest, Heaccordingly marched at the head of his regiment, 








HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


this Council the Governor had been virtually absolute 
power, the only check upon him being the public opinion of t 
colonists and the authority of the British Government, as rep 
sented by the Secretary of State for the Colonies This Cor 

of Seven was really the nucleus around which have gathered o 


present 

first step, in which, says the proverb, all the difficulty co 
and yet it was only after much agitation that even this n 
of justice was conceded. 

The next Governor was Sir Ralph Darling, who, finding 
Colony in the state of progress above described, by a series 
Dlunders nearly succeeded in marring the beneficial result 
the efforts of his predecessors, Arriving in Sydney in 1825, he 
soon became involved in very serious disputes with the colonists ” 
and the press. In order to meet the criticisims of the latter, a 
number of Acts were passed by the Council, which had the effect 
of stifling obnoxious comments for the time. One good result: 
which sprang indirectly from these arbitrary acts was the enlarge- 
ment, in 1828, of the Legislative Council from seven to fifteen 
members The “ Bushranging Act” was passed by this Council to 
put down a prevalent nuisance—the gangs of escaped prisoners 
who infested the principal roads and robbed allcomers without 
distinction. 

The work of exploration made some progress in Governor 
Darling's time, the famous journeys of Captain Charles Sturt 
being undertaken under his sanction. Other explorers were 
Allan Cunningham, Hume, and George Macleay, son of Alexander 
Macleay, the Colonial Secretary of that day. 
 frnehwtlc.y, It was strongly suspocted at this time that the French had an 

idea of forming settlements in Australia. French ships constantly 
appeared off the coast, ostensibly fitted out for the purpose of 
making geographical discoveries, but really, it was believed, to 
found « colony in any Australian territory which they might find 
unoccupied. To frustrate this suspected design, Darling despatched 























Serial valet cn foot alter his Aepertars= eid ee 
1837, twelve months after the passing of the Church Ac 
astatue of him in Sydney. Mr. Westmacott was commissio 
design a figure of Sir Richard in bronze, which, together wit 
granite pedestal, arrived in Sydney in 1842. It was erected wi 
it now stands, at the Macquaric-street entrance to the Do 
opposite to the Public Library, and was unveiled on the 1. 


Gérsence; Ale Gourge Giggs deliviced a epoccly Inca 1 
predecessor, in whose stops he said he was resolved to tread. ‘Thi 
was the first statue ever set up in Australia. It was no m u 
‘a fitting tribute to the virtues of the Governor, and serves 
now as a reminder of the new order of things which he introd 


Free grants of land were abolished at this time. All land in the 


settled districts was put up to auction at an upset price of 5a, per 


acro, except in the Port Phillip district, where £1 per acre 
fixed as the lowest price, on account of the fitness of the land 
agriculture. Boyond the settled districts the runs of the squattem 
whose boundaries had hitherto been undefined, were marked out, 
and a small rent charged, in return for a partial fixity of 

the squatters having previously been liable to be turned out 
any time. 


The famous expeditions of Sir Thomas Mitchell, who 
succeeded Oxluy as Surveyor-General, were undertaken dus 
Bourke’s tenure of office. The rab was to the north, as fi 
Liverpool Plains ; in the secon tr 
and the Macquarie was surveyed 














at Port Phillip, now the City of Melbourne. The 
however, would not tolerate the proceeding, whereupon 
‘were compelled to leave for Sydney and Moreton B 


in Port Jackson, and thore immediately ensued a 
between the inhabitants and the Executive. Tmmed 


lashed into a fever of excitement, and a great public m 
forthwith convened to consider what steps should be 
this pressing emergency, as it then was universally oon 
‘The result was that the Government saw fit to forbid the 
of the prisoners at that time, not caring to face the oblo 
public indignation which the adoption of any other course ' 
certainly have brought upon them. As, however, the H 
could not be sent back, and as her prisoners could not p 
remain on board, a compromise was entered into, The p 
were removed from the ship, and a large batch sent to Mot 
Boy, inorder that the settlers in that district might b 
opportunity of hiring them. ‘ 


that the men should not be landed in Sydney, nor 
the county of Cumberland, 


Council which declared New 

conviets might be sent be i 

the Council was, however, agreed to before the motion 
put, Th consequence of this partial shelving of the q 








Tm the early part of 1851 nuggets began to arrive i 
‘Thoy had been found in the vicinity of Bathurst, and tl 
tion by the public mised a wave of excitement, which 
classes, Esa iat eens athe ee .mn 


presence of so many specimens of sesh have 
hundreds of people of all ranks to abandon their employ 
and set out for Bathurst. Nor could news of such a nat 
confined within the Colony, and before many months kad 
the presence of gold in Australian was known all over the 
Then followed a mighty rush, from every quarter of the gl 


of enduring the unknown hardships before them, a circ 

which Australians in the future will have occasion to 
themselves, for the splendid physique of the early colonists, al 
manifested in their sons and daughters, must undoubtedly 
the inheritance of succeeding generations. 


‘The effect produced on society by this most fortunate 
was unpleasant enough at first. Stations throughout the Colos 
were left without hands, and all ordinary occupations 
threatened with extinction, in consequence of the general 
to the gold-fields, The squatters even petitioned the Gor 
asking that martial law might be proclaimed, and all gold 
peremptorily prohibited, in order that the ordinary indust 
suits of the country should not be interfered with, The Go 
however, refused to accede to this manifestly absurd request. 
great a change in the circumstances of the country as # 
wrought within so short a time by the gold discovery, could not 
fail to affect many persons prejudicially, But after a few years 
affairs resumed their normal course, and gold-mining found it 
level as one of the ordinary industries of the country. But th 
great and permanent benefit which resulted from the influx 
‘enterprising population, the increase of wealth, and the oo 
quent development of many other industries cannot be o 











being native-born or naturulized subjects of the British Cro 
and not having been convicted of any crime—or, if convio 
pardoned—and having paid all rates and taxes for which they 
were liable, were placed in the condition precedent required for 
either voting or being elected to the Assembly, but they 
required, in addition, to be qualified in the following respects: 
As the owner of a frechold estate of £100; as hou 

lodging occupiers, or leaseholders for three years at £10 p 
annum. To these were added boarders at £40 per annum, per 
sons receiving £100 a year salary, and pasturelicense holders fo 
one year. Ministers of religion were declared incapable of b 
elected to the Legislature. Subsequent alterations to’ the 

tution Act have made the principle of universal manhood 

the basis of the electoral system of the Colony, though non-residen 
property holders are still entitled to the franchise under cert 
restrictions. A full account of the perlismentary system will be 


of the Colony, 


Bofore the constitution could become operative it was necessary 
that the sanction of the British Parliament should be obtained, | 
and for this purpose Wentworth, whose name has become identified | 
with the establishment of responsible government, and E. Deas | 
‘Thomson, were authorized by the Council to proceed to Eng 
land in order to do what lay in their power to facilitate 
the passage of the necessary measure. Accordingly, about | 
the middle of the year 1855 an Act was passed by the Tm. 4 
perial Parliament empowering the Queen to assont to the Bill | 
drawn up by the Council, and on the 19th December, the now Con- | 
stitution was formally inaugurated by the new Governor-General, | 
Sir William Denison, who had just succoeded Fitzroy, being sworn 
in afresh under a Commission from the Queen, which revoked 
his former credentials and appointed him “ Governor-in-Ohief” 
of New South Wales. The writs for the first parliament were 
issued on the 22nd May of the following year, 











LIMITS AND AREA, 35 





janction of its tributary, the Dumaresq ; leaving the Macintyre it 
follows the tributary stream till it meets a spur extending from 
the main Dividing Range to the junction of Tenterfield Creek 
and the Dumaresg. The boundary runs along this spur until it 
joins the main range, thence, almost parallel to the coast, it 
follows the Dividing Range to Wilson’s Peak, where the Mac- 
pherson Range branches eastward. Following the last-named 
range, the northern boundary reaches the coast at Point Danger. 


The area comprised within these limits is estimated at 310,700 Area, 
square miles, or 198,848,000 acres, being a little over two-and-a- 
half times that of Great Britain and Ireland. Excluding the surface 
covered by rivers and lakes, the area would be 195,882,150 acres 
or about 306,066 square miles. 


The length of the Colony, from Point Danger on the north to Length and 
Cape Howe on the south, is 680 miles. From east to west, along 
the 29th parallel, the breadth is 760 miles, while diagonally from 
the south-west corner, where the Murray passes into South Aus. 
talia, to Point Danger, the length reaches 850 miles, 


PART TI. 


Physical Configuration. 


TE surface of New South Wales is divided naturally 
three distinct zones, each widely differing in general el 

and physical aspect, and clearly defined by the Main Di 
Range, which traverses the country from north to south. 
table-land, which forms the summit of this range, comprises one 0 
the zones above mentioned, and marks the division between # 
coastal region, forming the eastern watershed, and the great p 
district of the interior. 


MOUNTAINS, TABLELAND, ETO. 

Dividing Range. The Main Dividing Range runs almost parallel to the const, ab 
no great distance from it. On the eastern edge of the table-land 
the mountains rise abruptly to a height which averages bet' 
2,000 and 3,000 feet, while on the western side they slope g 
towards the great central plain. The geographical centre of 
whole mountain system of South-Eastern Australia lies in 
south-western portion of New South Wales, 


‘Townsend, two of the highest peake of me Alps, at 
an elevation of 7,171 fect and 7,256 feet respectively. 

‘The central plateau, which these heights dominate, becomes 
divided into several branches, marking the watershed of th 
distinot river systems, The eastern watershed extends throug 


Ly 














PHYSICAL CONFIGURATION. 


LAKES OF THE MOUNTAIN REGION, 

On the summit of the Main Dividing Range, and within a 
miles of the inland towns of Goulburn, Queanbeyan, and Braid 
wood, two of the principal lakes of the Colony are situated. 
George is 16 miles in length and 6 miles in width, drain 
basin whose area is about 490 square miles, The lake 
at an elevation of 2,200 feet above tho sea, and the 
around it is very beautiful. This lake exhibits the phenomenon 
of a large drainage area without a visible outlet ; for though it 
receives many small water-courses no stream leaves it. 
Bathurst, a fow miles eastward of Lake George, is another d 
sion on the summit of the Dividing Range, and covers in o 
seasons an area of about 15 square miles. It is similar ty 
character to Lake George, having no outlet to the sea. 

Jakes, in periods of great drought, shrink considerably in area ; bh 
Lake George in most seasons is a fine sheet of water, and no 
that the railway to Cooma skirts its shores, the attractiveness of 
its scenery already makes it a favourite resort of tourists. 


THE COASTAL REGION. 

Rivers—The main range already described, traversing 
country from north to south, gives rise to numerous rivers flo 
into the South Pacific. Compared with the western rivers 
of the eastern slope appear insignificant enough. But compared 
with the principal rivers either of England or France, their 
tive size and importance are at once manifest. 


Tn the extreme north of the Colony, the Twoed and Bi 
Rivers flowthrough a rich country, of semi-tropical aspect. 
courses are short, and bar entrances render them navigable only 
for small craft, 


A fow miles south of the Brunswick, the Richmond de: 
from the heights of the Macpherson Range, on the slope of 
Lindsay, one of the highest peaks of the northern tablo-land, 














PHYSICAL CONFIGURATION. 


River the stream is known as the Warragamba, which n 
retains until its junction with the Nepean. This river 
the coast range overlooking Wollongong, and together L 
tributary streams, the Cataract and Cordeaux, forms the sow 
of the water-works from which Sydney now draws its 


to the united waters of the two streams, 

Nepean the river flows along the foot of the Blue 

through a rich valley highly cultivated. From the Bh 

two streams add their waters to it, the Grose and the Co f 
from the junction of the last named the river is called @ 
Hawkesbury. From the Colo junction the river still runs nor! 
ward until it is joined by the Macdonald, an important st1 
navigable for some distance abore its confluence with the 

bury. The Macdonald comes from the north, and joins the ri 
on the left bank. The Hawkesbury, after turning to the 
holds its course through broken country, the scenery of which 
‘been pronounced equal to any other river scenery in the 


and finally reaches the sea at Broken Bay. The course of 
Hawkesbury extends over 330 miles, and the drainage area 
be set down as 8,000 square miles. Navigation is possible as 
4 Windsor, 70 miles from the mouth, and a little dredging 
enable sea-going vessels to reach this town. 


Tn the neighbourhood of Sydney some small streams fall i 
Botany Bay. ‘fwo of these, the Woronora and George's 
have their sources on the eastern slope of the ranges, in wi 
Nepean, Cordeaux, and Cataract rise, and after rapid courses: 
their waters before falling into the bay. 


importance than those to the north, as the width of the coastal | 
strip narrows considerably. The Shoalhaven, nevertheless, merits | 
more than passing notice. It rises in the coastal range and follows 
the direction of the cost, flowing northerly through deep g 

marked by magnificent scenery peculiarly Australian, 











for vessels in stress of weather, and a refuge in time of dange 
Fortunately, however, karbours of refuge are not often requi 


disasters are in many cases to be attributed to causes 
ordinary prudence would have avoided. 


Tnside Cape Byron, in the north of the Colony, the bay of # 
same name offers shelter to vessels trading to Queensland, 
but north-east weather, A large pier has been constructed, 
which the produce of the neighbouring districts of the Bru 
and Tweed may be shipped, when an entrance to these rivera: 
impracticable. Tt is also proposed to construct a breakw: 
effectually shelter the bay in all weathers, 


At Shoal Bay, the entrance to the Clarence, the ancho 
safe and commodious, and when the works designed for im 


ports on the coast, 


Trial Bay, at the mouth of the Macleay, affords ample shelter 
safe anchorago, ‘Tho Government have erected u large prison 
the hill overlooking the Bay, and it is proposed to utilize 
prisoners’ labour in constructing a breakwater, with the 
making Trial Bay not only a harbour of refuge, but a 
port. When this design is accomplished, there is every reason 
suppose that it will become one of the most frequented places ¢ 
the coast, as the resources of the Macleay District are great 
rapidly developing. 


Port Macquarie, at the mouth of the Hastings, and the hi 
Bruphens, a little farther south, offers at all times the most: 


and commoilious arbour desirable, Asa natural port itish 
inferior to Port Jackson, aud the scenery of its shores is” 





PHYSICAL CONFIGURATION, 


town of Gosford, standing at the head of one of 
Broadwater—is the centre of an extensive shipbuilding di 
The scenery at and around Broken Bay is charac 
Australian, and in natural beauty rivals even Sydney B 
South of Broken Bay the coast-line is a succession of high oli 
and sandy beaches, 


‘The entrance of Port Jackson lies betweon perpendicular 
of sandstone several hundred feet high, and only 74 chains, | 
nearly 1 mile, apart. Sydney Harbour has been too often 
cribed to require further description here. It holds the fit 
place amongst the harbours of the world for convenienc 
entrance, depth of water, and natural shipping facilities, 
natural beauties are the charm of all who visit its shores, | 4 
the quiet waters of its numerous bays and coves the navies of th 
world might securely rest. ‘The aren of water surface of th 
harbour proper is 15 square miles, and the shore-line is 16 
in circuit. At the South Head is erected a splendid ligh 
fitted with an clectric aro light, the power of which is 
exceeded on any const, On the shores of Port Jackson | 
Sydney, the metropolis of New South Wales and the mother 
of the Australias. The city and its suburbs occupy 100 
miles, and have within their boundaries about 375,000 poople. 


Botany Bay, the first port entered by Captain Cook, the d 
coverer of this territory, lies a few miles south of Sydney, 
covers an area of 24 square miles, and recuives the waters 
several small rivers The bay has very little trade, by reason 
its proximity to Sydney, but frequented by craft in search 
shelter during stress of weather. 


Wollongong, Kiama, and Ulladulla are small harbours whiel 
haye been snatched, as it were, from the sea, and are imports 
shipping places. 

About 80 miles to the south of Sydney the coast is broken b 
an important inlet called Jervis Bay. Its entrance is 2 








ISLANDS, 

No islands of any note belong geographically to New So 
‘Wales, Tho Broughton Islands, lying a few miles northw 
the Heads of Port Stephens, are the largest in extent. 
Island, situated near the northern part of the coast, between th 
Bellinger and Clarence Rivers, and Montague Island, 18 
south-east of the Moruya River estuary, have been selected as tf 
sites for light-houses, but are not otherwise important, Ni 
Island, having an area of 8,607 acres, and also Lord Howe kk 
belong politically, but not geographically, to New South Wi 
‘The last-named island has an area of 3,220 acres, 


WESTERN WATERSHED, 

‘The western watershed of the Colony is in physical § 
geographical character the antithesis of the eastern. 
narrow strip of country shut in by the sea and mountains, 
seoted by numerous short rivers with a rapid flow, the 
watershed forms a vast basin through which the quict waters o 
few great rivers have their long, though uncertain, courses. 
rivers of the western region of the Colony all belong to the f 
system of the Murray, which carries to the Southern O 
through the colony of South Australia, the drainage of a 
shed immense in extent, embracing the northern portion of 
toria, and the western and larger part of New South Wales, » 
reaching almost to the centre of Queensland. 


‘The Murray, or Hume, the southern branch of this vast xiv 
system, rises in the Snowy Mountains, from which its three p 
cipal sources, the Hume, the Tooma, and the Indi descend. 
firat two of these streams rise on the northern and western slop 
of Mount Koseiusko ; the Indi, which is really the main river, lan 
a longer course, rising in a gully near the Pilot. Mountain, 
elevation of 5,000 feetabovethe sea. From the confluence of 
vivers, the Murray rapidly descends towards the plains 
Albury, where it is only 490 feet above sea level, and ling still 





Ferattion nears Yasa Here it curves again, trending to the weat in a 
parallel to the Murray, but turning south-west on receiving 
Lachlan, it finally joins the main river after a course of 1,350 mi 
‘The area drained by the Murrumbidgee is estimated at 1 
square miles, In the upper part of its course it receives from | 
sides numerous rivers and creeks, the most important of 
are the Umaralla, Molonglo, and Yass Rivers on its right, 
the Goodradigbee, and Tumut Rivers on its left bank. All th 
rivers flow through mountainous country over a series of plateaux, 
which from the Coolaman and Coorangorambula Plains to tl 
plains round Gundagni and Wagga successively diminish in h 
from 5,000 feet to 720 feet and 607 fect above the sea. 


‘The upper valleys, both of the Murrumbidgee and the Mu 
are of similar physical aspect. Both rivers are snow-fod, 
Murray to a greater extent than its tributaries, owing to 
higher elevation of the mountains and plateaux from 


descends, In the lower basins they are also similar in ch 

and the plains which they drain are amongst the most f 

the Colony, With an intelligent system of water con 

and irrigation the lower valleys of these rivera would support. 
large population of agriculturists on land hitherto devoted entix 
to sheep pasturing. 


‘The chief tributary of the Murrumbidgee is the Lachlan, visi 
in the main Dividing Range, where also its principal feeders 
their source. These are the Boorowa, Crookwell, Abercrou 
and Belubula, all rapid streams, occasionally swollen by m 
snow from the table-land. After receiving the Boorowa # 
Lachlan flows to the Murrambidgee, through 500 miles of 
country, without receiving any tributary of permanent character, 
‘The water-courses which carry off the surplus water from the rick 
plains on either side of the river, only reach it in time of fi 
‘The total length of the river is 700 miles, and its basin has a 
area of 13,500 square miles, The country drained by # 
Lachlan ix similar in most respects to that of the Murray 








other Austrilian rivers are known, is due to the fact that’ 
discovered in sections, the identity of which were not establishe 
‘until years afterwards, and the sectional names Lave survived. 


‘The Darling receives, in its upper course, many tributaries, 
niin the southern portion of Queensland, but these rivers on 
for a short part of their courses in New South Wales. Chief amo 
them are the Mooni, Narran, Bokharu, Culgoa, Warrego, and Pas 
The principal affluents of the Darling within the boundaries 
Now South Wales are on the left bank. The Gwydir, Namo 
Castlereagh, Macquarie, and Bogan are the most important, 
streams are all of considerable length and similar in chat 
their upper valleys are on the table-lands, and their lower co 
Tie through alluvial plains and good pastoral country. The Dali 
isnavigable, in times of freshets, as fur as the township of Walgett, 
1,758 miles from its confluence with the Murray, thence to the 
tho distance is 587 miles, making a total Jength of navigable 
from Walgett to the sea of 2,345 miles, and it therefore 
high amongst the rivers of the world, as estimated by navigab 
length. Unfortunately, Lowever, its upper course is open only” 
during part of the year, q 


If the fluvial system of the Murray and Darling, and their | 
principal tributaries, be considered in the light of the facilities it) 
affords for water carriage, its value will appear not inconsiderable, | 
‘The Darling River may be made available for navigation for 1,798 
‘wiles, from Wentworth to Walgett, the Murrumbidgee and Lachlan | 
combined bave 900 miles, and the Murray, from Ournie gold-field 
to the point where it enters the territory of South Australia, has 
a length of 1,120 milux. If to this be added the navigable length 
of the Wakool and Edward, the total distance of river which could | 
be navigated reaches nearly 4,200 miles, in the western distri 
alone, a length nearly twice that of the railways of the Colony. 
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PART Ty. 


Climate, 
‘'T is accepted ag an ascertained fact that the temperatu 

lands in the southern hemisphere is lower than that of co 
tries situated in corresponding latitudes north of the equator ; 
this general law New South Wales ix no exception, The re h 
of the Government Astronomer of the Colony conclusively con! 
this, and show, from the records of temperature extending ow 
many years, that the climate of New South Wales is one of 
most temperate and uniform anywhere experienced. Just as. 
country is divided naturally into three distinct geographical 
gions, so it is separated into the same climatic divisions, 
which has its characteristic features. 

‘The coastal region extends from 28? to 37° south latitud r 
if the temperature accorded with that of similar latitudes in 
northern hemisphere, Casino and Grafton would resemble @ 
country bordering on the Gulf of Suez, in the Red Sea; Delhi, 
India; Ningpo, in China, and New Orleans, in the United § 
Such, however, is not the case, Casino has a mean temperature of 
67", only 1° more than that of Messina, in Sicily, which lies mo 
than 9" further from the equator. Eden, which is situated at: 
extreme south of the Colony, in latitude 37°, has a mean tempers 
ture of 60°, which is practically the same as that of Nice and Re 
places respectively 460 and 330 miles further removed from the 
equator, Not only is the climate of the coastal region more mild in 
regard to average temperature than the corresponding latitudes in 
the northern hemisphere, but the range is not as great. This isa. 
very important factor in estimating the healthiness of a country, 

As regards Sydney, situated as it is midway between 
extreme points of the Colony, in latitude 33° 51’ south, the 
truth is apparent, Its mean temperature is 63°, and o 
ponds with that of Barcelona, the great maritime city of 





the summer, ia very healthy, and an inspection of th 
death-rates, both of children and grown persons, given ne 
amply bears out this view. The town of Bourke may be cited m 
an example Seated in the midst of the great plain of the interior 
it illustrates pecniiarly well the defects, ws well ax ex h 
ihe climate of the whole region. Bourke has exactly the. 
latitude as Cairo, yet its summer temperature is 5° and its 
6S" less than the Egyptian city. New Orleans also lies on 
saine parallel, but the American city is 4" hotter in summer, 
regards winter temperature, Bourke leaves little to be d 

‘The mean winter reading of the thermometer is 52-3", and 
panied as this is by clear skies and an absence of snow, th 

is both refreshing and enjoyable. The great heat ier 
occasional days in summer, when the thermometer reads 

ably over 100° in the shade, is not accompanied by that m 

in the air which at the sea-coast would make a less deg 

almost unbearable. 


Ib is fortunate for the country that dryness is one of ite 
teristics ; otherwise, instead of being the abode of health, thei 
terior of the Colony would, with abundant rains, have beco 
impenetrable jungle, the lurking-place of those malarial 4 
which devastate so many fair regions of the Old Wor 
Awerica, New South Wales may therefore be compared 
ably with any part of the world ; and, taking into cor 
the comparatively low latitudes in which it is situated, it 
most remarkable variety of temperate climates. From 
on the highest part of the great Dividing Range, to Bourke, 
great interior plain, the climate may be compared with 








GEOLOGICAL FORMATION, 


‘The upper Silurian rocks extend as far north as Mudgee, wi 
they are overlaid by the Carboniferous strata of the Hunter Valley 
and by the belt of voleanic rocks extending along the Li 
Range. They reappear further north, in the upper valley of 
Macleay River, on the east slope, and in the basin of the Ns 
on the weat of the Dividing Range, The Silurian rocks 
of sandstone, slate, and limestone, and exhibit evidence of 
morphism, particularly in the country around Bathurst and 
End. 

Limestone beds, of considerable extent, are scattered throug! 
thix formation. Those are chiefly composed of crinoids and r 
which outcrop prominently in the Wellington District, ne 
Molong and Gulgong, at Tuena, and also in the Murrumbid 
District. In the limestone formations are found magni 
caves, such as the Wellington, Wiambene, and Fish River ¢ 
Jenolan Caves, the fame of which has spread even beyond #1 
confines of Australia, Rocks of the Devonian age also @3 


near Rydal, where Mr, C, 8. Wilkinson has measured a section of 
strata, showing a thickness of not less than 10,000 feet. 


‘The carboniferous formations occupy the whole valley of th 
Hunter, and of its chief tributary, the Goulburn, on the east 
of the main range. They are also found on the opposite slope, 
the upper valley of the Castlereagh, and along the edge of # 
great tertiary doprossion which the Upper Darling drains. 
appear also on the south const, at Bulli and Coal Cliff, exten 
southwards to Bateman's Bay, and ombracing the basins of 
small rivers between the Clyde and the Shoalhaven, as well as l 
lower valley of the last-named river. Out off by the high coas 
range, the formation reappears at Marulan and Berrima, again in 
the valley of the Cox River, at Lithgow Valley, and at Capertes 
River, thus forming a distinct connection with the great series of 
the Hunter. 

‘The lower coal measures are included in the upper ar 
series, and contain many seams of workable coal, some of remarl 








stretching as it does along the coast from the Tweed to Red Heal, 
and inland some 50 miles. 

The Cretaceous formations occupy the north-western part o 
Colony, extending from the Darling westward, towards the 1 
west corner, Water-bearing strata have been reached at depth 
varying from 300 feet to 1,100 feet, and large quantities of wat 
have been obtained. The existence of subterranean 
throughout this extensive region has been practically d n 
‘strated, and it remains for the settlers to avail themselves of # 
stores with which nature has charged her reservoirs in the 
that have long since been counted out. 


Of late years the Department of Mines has had at work § 
different parts of the Colony a number of diamond and other ki 
of drills, and water augers. Bores have been put down, 
sunk, and artesian supplies obtained in the cretaceous formati 
of the counties of Killara, Landsborough, and Barrona, and 
at other points of the north-western portion of New South Walk 
particularly in the vicinity of the townships of Bourke and 
Tibooburra, Several valuable supplies of subterrancan 
have also been obtained recently in other parts of Australia, the 
most important discovery being the artesian well at Barealdine, 
Queensland, one of the most arid districts on the continent, 
flows out of a 10-inch casing, 35 feet above ground, at the 
240,000 gallons per day. Theeffects of such discoveries upon 
prosperity of the interior, which has hitherto been checked pris 
cipally by the uncertainty of water supply, cannot well be estimat ] 
‘The water in the case of the Barcaldine Spring was obtained at & 
depth of 690 fect, and, compared with the magnificent result, at th 
insignificant cost of £775. 

‘The boring operations conducted by the Mines Department we 
commenced in 1882, and 254 bores have been put down, in tl 
great majority of instances reaching underground supplics, The 
water obtained was generally of excellent quality, although 
some few cases it was brackish and even salt. Only eight bon 








more than one third of the whole Colony. The vast alluvial p 
-wore formed during the Pliocene and Post Pliocene periods. 
alluvial deposits are of variable thickness, sometimes shallow, 
in the great plains, between the main rivers which intersect 
country, the deposits are of very great depth, 


IGNEOUS AND METAMORPHIC FORMATION, 

‘The area occupied by this formation comprises one-eighth of tt 
Golony—the principal rocks belonging to the series consisting of 
varieties of granite, porphyry, diorite, and serpentine. The granite 
formation occurs for the most part in the northern and s0 
masses of the great dividing chains, but is found ou 
throughout the Silurian deposits, which cover #o large a p 
the centre of the Colony. Diorite and basalt oceur prit 
in the country between the Macleay and Manning Riven 
on both slopes of the Liverpool Range, between the upper 
of the Namoi and Macleay, and divide the upper Silw 
Carboniferous deposits of the eastern and western ¢ 
Serpentine is found scattered in different parts of the Colony, 
at Gundagai, Bingera, Lucknow, and PortMacquarie. Theg 
porphyries, and diorite rocks have been recognised as belo 
the Palwozoic age, whilst the volcanic rocks, basalts and 
are contemporancous with the tertiary series, 








to share the general prosperity, and those who came to di 
for gold readily turned their attention to their former, but tes 
exciting, pursuite. 

Romi Wen The settlement of New South Wales has not been affe 
the gold discovery to the same extent as Victoria, yet the 
of persons engaged in actual search for the precious metal 
one time considerable, This number has gradually deci a 
the fields have been despoiled of the treasures contained in # 
easily worked alluvial deposits. The abandonment of a 
is not, however, always a loss to the country. After the 
ment has died out, the digger makes room for the agriculti 
and resources of a more permanent character are developed 
parts of the Colony, which, but for the prospector, would hal 
been unknown, and, but for the farmer, would have remaine 
wilderness, 


Goldanining now requires the expenditure of capital fe 


erection of plant and gold-suving machinery ; and the miner, w 
stock-in-trade of gold-digging appliances consisted solely of a pit 
a shovel, and a tin dish, has had, in the great majority of instan 
to seek other fields of Iabour, which he has found in the 

of resources with which nature has endowed this rich 

Some have sought the cities, and others the fields, 
gradually to their earlier occupation as artizans or agric 

Not a few, however, remained true to their minors’ instincts, 1 
have since assisted in developing other branches of the 
industry. In the early days the miner was left entirely to his ow 
resources ; but scientists have now come to his aid, and h 
indicated the localities where in all likelihood his researches: 
attended with success. Thus the mineral industry in New S 
Woales is still in a very flourishing state, and maintains in en 
ment a fair proportion of the people of the Colony. If to 
search for metallic ores be added the extraction of coal and 

it will be found that minerals and metals contribute largely to) 
the wealth of the country, and the employment of its people, 








METALLIC MINERALS. 

Gold.—Amongst the metallic minerals found in the Colony, 
gold occupies a foremost place, both on account of the q 
which has been, and is now being, raised, and of the it 
which its discovery has had on the settlement of the 
‘The date of the discovery of gold in New South Wales 
a long time the theme of much controversy, and the questio 
to the original discoverer, long disputed. It is now 
however, that the existence of gold was known to the av 
daring the early days, when the Colony was a convict settles 
but for obvious State reasons the matter remained secret. 


extract from Assistant Surveyor James McBrian’s d 

hesring date 16th February, 1823, in which the following » 
= appears :— At 8 chains 50 links to river, and marked gun 

at this place I found numerous particles of gold in the sand | 

in the hills convenient to the river." The river referred to is the 


Fish River, at about 15 miles from Bathurst, not far from the 
spot to which the first gold-rush was made twenty-eight yea 
afterwards. 


Tn 1839, Count Strzelecki found gold in the Vale of C! 
and communicated the discovery to Governor Gipps, but he 
requested to keep the matter secret, lest the knowledge of 
existence of gold should imporil the safety and discipline of 
settlement, The Rev. W. B. Clarke also found gold in 1841 
the Macquarie Valley and the Valo of Clwydd, and exj 
his belief that the precious metal would be found 
dispersed throughout the territory. 


Actual But it was not until the year 1851 that payable deposits 

Tn coast Sow Bante Wales ind he eaesbcab oa 
was due to Mr, E. Hammond Hargraves, who, on his return 80 
time previously from California, pointed out to the Governn 
the localities in which he had found payable deposits of 








in various parts of the country, four of which, weighing 
tively 357 on, 200 ox, 47 ox, and 32 oz, were cnearihedll 
Hargraves ; and another, weighing 30 ox, at Limestone © 
The Jubilee nugget, weighing 347 oz., was also discovered in 
year at Maitland Bar, in the Mudgee District, and was 
bout £1,400, 


Although the alluvial deposits discovered in the carly days 
been practically abandoned, and are considered as worked © 
there is ample evidence that the surface of the country has been 
merely scratched, The search for gold has been vigorously pro 
cuted for more than thirty-six years ; but new gold-fields and 
deposits are nevertheless being continually discovered in lo 
supposed to have beon thoroughly examined. The gold 
tion is very widely diffused throughout the Colony, as may be 
gathered from the fact that the gold-fields of Albert, Deleg 
and Ballina are between 600 and 700 miles distant from each oth 
and it has been estimatod that the extent of country covered | 
formations, in association with which gold always occurs, exe 
70,000 square miles, whilst the precious metal has also been fo 
in formations where its presence was never suspected. A com 
siderable portion of this area, equal to nearly one-fourth of the 
whole surface of the Colony, has never been touched by the p 
of the miner. 


Tt is well-known to the mining public that many mines wI 
gave promise of handsome results were abandoned in the ear 
days, simply because the appliances at hand were not sufficiently | 
powerful or well directed to save the gold contained in the foreign | 
matter with which it was found associated, At Wattle Flat, on | 
the Turon River, and at many places on the older gold-fields, gold | 
was found in the great deposits of iron pyrites, which have since 

proved to be in a very high degree payable; but these cl | 
when apparently patient were een droed ae h 








coast of New South Wales gold has been found near 
the sand washed by the waves of the Pacifie Ocean, 


Eden, important discoveries of the precious metal have also beer 
made. It would be impossible to name every part of the colo 
in which gold is found, as it appears throughout the whole 


The following table shows the quantity and value of the gold 
coined and exported yearly since 1851 :— 
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1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1804 
1865 
1866 
18867 
1968 
1869 
1870 











quart Much enterprise has been shown during the last two years in 
search for gold ; and quartz-reefa have been opened up in man 
parts with profitable results, Ol workings, which had b 
abandoned years ngo under a prevailing idea that they were 
able only on the surface, and which had scarcely, in any ins 
been tested to a greater depth than 200 feet, have been reopen 
with very encouraging results. This is principally the case 
Tronbarks and at Lewis Ponds, the latter district having 
proved as rich in silver as in gold deposits, In the o 
surrounding the great copper-mines of Cobar, Nymagee, 
Mount Hope, between the Bogan and the Darling Rivers, 
have been recently discovered ; the prospects thoroughly justi 
the outlay of eapital for the development of these mines, 
which were successfully floated in 1888 in the Melbourne mark: 
considerable sums being spent in the erection of machinery for 
tho treatment of the quartz, but the results will only appear i 
1889 and the following years. From the extreme weat of ti 
Colony the reports of the mining wardens are equally encou 
while in the Tumut and Adelong, and other southern 
districts, much enterprise is being exhibited in the search f 
the precious metal. In the New England District the gold : 
of Hillgrove in the neighbourhood of Armidale have lately 
attracted considerable attention, A large population has d 
settled in that district, and several important discoveries h 
been made. It appears to have been proved that these veins 
greatly resemble in character the reefs found in Victoria. They 
are in reality true fissure veins, and the permanency of the lode 
and the evenness of the average yield of gold per ton, seem to be _ 
established beyond doubt. 


ig that the number of persons employed in alluvial mining and ! 
the revenue derived from this source, have diminished considerably, | 
whilst quartz-mnining is more and more becoming a permanent 








results of quartz-mining are, in fow cases, immediately 
‘Much patient Iabour and the expenditure of a large amount of 
capital must take place before payable gold is obtained, and: 
Teases taken up in 1888 few have yet reached the stage when it i 
possible to definitely determine their ultimate value, so that’ 
practical results of the increased energy exhibited in the search fo 
gold are not likely to be felt for some time, 


‘The average weight of gold obtained by each miner in 1888 
1057 oz, valued at £38 6s, Id.; this average is extrom 
small, owing chiefly to the large number of minors employed 
developing mines which have not reached a payable “ 
Attempts have been made to ascertain as far as practicable t) 
average yield per ton of alluvium treated, and per ton of qu 
crushed, for the whole colony. The following table shows #l 
results obtained from the treatment of certain parcels of allu 


in 1888 ; the yield will certainly appear unsatisfactory, bat 
statement embraces such a very small proportion of the total 
quantity treated, as to be of comparatively little value for statis 
tical purposes, and is only given because fuller details are wantii 














‘The Broken 
silver minos, 


Sileer.—Up to the year 1882 the quantity of silver 
Now South Wales was very small, but in that and the 
years extensive discoveries of this metal, associated 


‘Colony, notably at Boorook, in the New England disteict 
Tater on, at Sunny Corner, near Bathurst, and at Silverton, 0 
Barrier Range, in the western district. Unfortunately sine 
operations in the latter district were retarded, owing to th 
drought which prevailed during the two years following 
covery of the lodes. In 1883 and 1884, however, the p 
difficulties were surmounted ; smelting furnaces were eree 
the most modern principle, both at Sunny Corner and at 
ton, and extensive shipments of the metal were made, 

nin ‘The Geld of Silverton has since attained an immense 
Discoveries have been made along the Barrier Range at 
Hill, Umberumberka, The Pinnacle, and many other p 
and the fame of the Silverton mines has spread over the 
world. The richer deposits worked are those held by the 
celebrated Broken Hill Proprietary Company. This min 
discovered towards the end of September, 1883, by Charles 
a boundary-rider on Mount Gipps Run, 

‘The silver deposits extend over an area of about 2,500 
miles in the Barrier Range district, beyond the river Darling, 
on the confines of the neighbouring Colony of South Aust 
Numerous leases have been taken up and many ventures float 
into public companies, giving rise to an amount of speculation i 
shares in the mining exchange of Silverton and the capital 
of the Australian colonies, recalling the old days of gold 
coveries. Inthe Barrier Range district the lodes occur in sill 
metamorphic micaceous schists, intruded by granite, por 
and diorite, and traversed by numerous quartz-reefs, some 
which aro gold-bearing, The Broken Hill lode is the largest as yet 








of Silverton and the Barrier district to the Colony of 
Australia could not fail to attract the attention of the busi 
people at Adelaide, who were not slow to realise the 
tages which they would obtain by oward 
eapital the traffic of a region of such immense wealth. The rai 
system of South Australia was immediately extended to the b 
and in the Colony of New South Wales a tramway was laid d 
thus connecting the town of Silverton, and the mines of Bro 
Hill, with the milway to Adelaide and Port Pirie, in the 
instance reducing the land carriage by some 70 to 80 miles, 


‘The success of the Barrier Ranges Mines gave rise thro 
New South Wales to a veritable silver foray sacra 


‘The Sunny Corner Company, which had paid handsome divit 
in 1886, and yielded £160,000 worth of silver, suffered a ts 
check in 1887, In the Tumut and Monaro districts n 
argentiferous lodes were found, and great excitement was #l 
consequence, The discovery of silver lodes, said to be of 
richness, at White Rock, near Fairfield, in the New 
district, followed by that of auriferous and argontiferous di 
in the neighbourhood, brought up the excitement soeae 
and considerable sums of money were asked for these 
which were offered to the public at prices that may, withon 
exaggeration, be termed fabulous. The closing months of 188 
and the early part of 1888, witnessed all over Australi 
extravagant silver mania, which has since considerably sul 
the detriment of many who were induced to invest their cay 
in speculative properties. Numerous companies were form 
whose shares, notwithstanding the fact that work had n 
many instances been carried out beyond the initiatory and p 
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was only 13, ¢ight persons losing their lives, and five others 
injured. Such a small proportion of casualties when co 
to the number of persons engaged in silver-mining, where 
elements of danger are great, must be taken as reflecting co 
able credit on the management of the mines. 

Tin.—This mineral occurs principally in the granite and basalt 
country in the extreme north of the Colony, near Tenterfield 
‘Vegetable Creek, and in other districts of New England. Tin 
also been discovered in other parts of the Colony, and quite 
in the Barrier Ranges, at Poolamacca, but no other fields, bes 
those already mentioned, have as yet received any practi 


tin, and are worked by European and Chinese miners. Alth 
this mineral was discovered by the Rey. W. B. Clarke as far 
as the year 1853 the opening of the tin-fields of New South 
only took place in the year 1872, and since that date, to 
1882, the output from the mines, and the export of tin, ine 
in a remarkable ratio, as illustrated in the statement below, 
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South Wales amounted to £8,510,372. 


In the alluvial tin-ields of Tingha, and other parts of 
England, the number of Chinese employed is very great, nui 
ing, in 1888, in all, 2,268, whilst the Europeans, working 
Eesti only neembered 3,281. 


Only two accidents occurred in the tinanines of New & 
Wales during 1888. In one case the accident was fatal, 


Copper.—The principal deposits of this mineral are found in thi 


central part of the Colony, between the Macquarie, the . 
the Darling Rivers, Doposits have also beon found in the 
England District, and likewise in the neighbourhood of Kiam, 
the Tilawarra District, and mines are worked in the Carcoar 
Burrowa districts, as well as at Walcha, showing that the min 
is considerably diffused throughout the Colony. ‘The very low 
of copper within tho last few years has deterred many 
eubarking in operations which showed every promise of 
coss, and some of the mines which had been worked for mi 
years were closed. Still, in spite of the low price of the 
there is little doubt that, with the adoption of the moro 
methods of smelting, which are now in almost general use 
principal centres of copper production—in Spain, France, Eng! 
the United States, and Chili—the rich mines of New South 
could be made to show handsome results A third 
common to other branches of the mining industry, lies in the 
distance of some of the chief copper-mines from the port of 
ment, and the consequent large cost of land-carriage. 








Europe has remained much disturbed since the failure 
alluded to, and it will doubtless take some time before it retu 
toa normal position, At the latest dates copper was quoted 
London at £42 per ton. 


With a reduction in the cost of production and of carriage the 
copper lodes of New South Wales, which contain ores of a very 
much higher percentage than those of many well-known mi 
worked at a profit in other parts of the world, should 
satisfactory results, notwithstanding the position of affairs at 
present time, 


Hist ovrer The more important mines are those of Cobar and Nyn 
situated in the Central Division, and within 80 miles of each © 
The former employs over 500 men and boys; the deepest shaft i 
566 feet, and the width of the lode from 2 to 50 feet. From thi 


date of the commencement of operations in 1876, that co 
treated 205,005 tons of ore, giving a return equal to 22,943 t 
of refined metal, an average production of 11-2 per cent. of co 
per ton of ore, and the sum of £154,000 has been paid in divid 

to the shareholders. Nymagee employs a complement of 3 
persons, and its orea contain an average percentage of copper 

to 11-42 per cent. Since its formation, in 1883, this mine has p 
large dividends. The refined Nymagee copper is superior to tha 
of Cobar, and commands a higher price in the market. A dep 
of 704 fuct has been reached in sinking through the lode. 
New Mount Hope and the Great Central Copper-mines are also. 
said to be rich in payable ores, but the low price of the metal durin 
the last few years has acted against their prospects, and the g 
distance at which they are situated from the railway has in 

the cost of production to such an extent as to leave no margin 
profit. The improvement in the market during 1888, howe 
gave anew impetus to the copper-mining industry even in 
district. 








approximately 150,000 tons and 440,000 tons per annum, for Ni " 
South Wales and the whole group of colonies respectively. 


‘The only works for the manufacture of iron from the ore aré 
situated at Eskbank, near Lithgow, where the metal treated is red 
siliceous ore, averaging 22 per cent., and brown hematite, 

50 per cent, metalliciron. Abundance of coal and limestone 
found in the neighbourhood. ‘This establishment, however, 

for some time abandoned the manufacture of pig iron, for wh 
it was originally built. The principal work now carried on is tl 
rerolling of old rails, the manufacture of iron bars, rods, 

nails, and of ordinary castings. 


Antimony.—Deposits of antimony oceur in the Colony } 
various places, chiefly in the Armidale, Bathurst, and Ry 
districts. The principal centre of this industry is at Hil 
near Armidale, where the Eleanor Mine, the richest in the Colony 
is situated. The results of a number of analyses, made hy 
authorities of the Geological Museum, show a per centage of m 
ranging from 39-90 to 69-97 per cent, of metal ; but notwith: 


ing these encouraging assays the price of this metal has nob 
been sufficiently high to tempt Colonial producers. In 
antimony mines at Razorback, near Bathurst, as well as at H il 
grove, gold has been found associated in payable quantities 
this mineral. Up to the end of 1888 the value of anti 
exported from the Colony was £70,157. 


Pyrolusite, in the form of black oxide and manganese di 
oceurs principally in the county of Argyle and in the conti 
portion of the Great Dividing Range, extending northward ax far 
as Tamworth and Bendemeer. Some of the specimens an 








of these metals the discoveries just mentioned Kawwnnsifled 
further search. 


NON-METALLIC MINERALS. 
Coal.—The carboniferous formations extend over a i 
able portion of the colony, and workable coalseams have | 
discovered in many places. At present, however, the co 


imity to ports of shipment, or to the railway lines, afford ready 
means for the disposal of the commodity when raised. 


Goal was first discovered in the Colony in the year 1797 bya 
man named Clark, who was supercargo of the “Sydney Core, 
and later in the same year Lieutenant Shortland discovered the 
River Hunter, with the conl-beds situated near its mouth, Ti 
1826 the Australian Agricultural Company obtained 
1,000,000 acres of land, together with the sole right, 
upon them by charter, of working the coal-seams which 
known to exist in the Newcastle district. Several mines 
opened up, and profitably worked for a number of years; b 
was not until the expiration, in 1847, of the monopoly od 
‘by the company, that the coal-mining industry showed signs of 
development. 


Th the year named the yearly output of coal had’ only reac 
the total of 40,732 tons, of the value of £13,750. Six 


this mineral has rapidly increased, year by year, and I-minis 
has now become one of the staple industries of the Colony. N 
castle is singularly well fitted by situation to become the po 


imvn‘ite; wharvea‘coal-laden, not only for the Australian «o 
Wut for China, India, the Pacific Slope of North and South 
Mauritius, the Cape of Good Hope, and other lands. E 
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the weight per miner stood at 578 tons; but the yield has since 
gradually declined, so that the average for 1888 was smaller 
for any year since 1880, as the following table shows, 
Amount of Coal raised in New South Wales, and number of 


Quantity of coal ralsed, 
Per Pee 
mines. 


‘Tons, Tons, 
1,583,381 34 
1,466,180 315 
a 431 
2,100,282 459 
2821, 460 
2,749,109 4a) 
ie 
2,922,497 
3,203,444 
2,403,406 


From the figures just given it would appear that every miner 
working underground extracts annually an average of 479 t 
which, calculated at the mean price of coal at the pit’s mo 
equivalent to £219 11s. This production is certainly very 
and compares favourably with the results exhibited by th 


principal coal-raising countries of the world, as will be 
from the following figures given by Mulhall :— 


Country, 


New South Wales, 

Great Britain 

Pees 
jermany 


oncccons 

ae8a) 

BoSSnerr 
poScoCee 














the price for hewing is lower, so that the earnings of the 
miner do not differ greatly wherever the mine is situated, 


‘The following table shows the growth of coal production in 
‘Western region during the last nine years. The progress has b 
yery regular and in keeping with the advance of settlement in 
portion of the colony extending from the Blue Mountains to 
Darling, in which the Western collicries have a monopoly of # 
coal trade. Situated as these mines are in close proximity to # 
principal iron-fields of New South Wales, their future prosp 
will be greatly assured should the manufacture of iron from | 
ore become an established industry in this part of the Colony. 


Western District Coal-mines. 


Qunntity of foal raloed 





Tons. 
146,960 


163,842 
197,639 
232,418 
273,824 
311,768 
281,290 
902,137 
399,594 


£85 


£8228 
B2e2H82 87 
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Accidents in coal-mines were, fortunately, not as froquent i 
1888 as in the two preceding years. In 1887 tho loss of life wal 
especially large, chiefly owing to the disastrous explosion in 
Bulli Mine, whereby eighty-one persons lost their lives, 
number of accidents, with the proportion of minors to each 
and non-fatal case, is given below, as well as the quantity of coal 
raised to ench life lost, 











ste ‘The quantity of coal supplied to the customers of the Colony 
abroad shows also a large increase during this period. 





strike, the increase in the export trade in coal amounted in 188 
to 133,430 tons This represonts 47°5 per cent. of the t 


147,517 tons. 
‘The chief customers of New South Wales for coal during # 
yeara 1887-8 will be found in the following table, from which it 
will be seen how wide is the circle which relies upon the Colony 

for the supply of one of the chief necessaries of civilized life, 


Countries to which Coal was crparied during the years 
1887 and 1888. = 
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KEROSENE SHALE, 
 Bhaledeposits, ‘This mineral is found in various parts of the Colony, but pris 


Creek, Berrima, Mount Kembla, Burragorang, Lake Macquari 
and Greta, and also at Colley Creek, near Murrurundi, and 
in the Capertee District, in the valley of the Wolgan River, 
shale occurs in stucer-shaped deposits, varying in thickness 
a few inches to 6 feet. It is a species of canncl-coal, simil 
the Boghead mineral of Scotland, but yielding a much larger: 
contage of volatile hydro-carbon than the Scotch mineral. 
richest quality yields upwards of 150 gullons of crude oil per 
or 18,000 cubic feet of gus, with an illuminating power of thi 
eight or forty-eight sperm candles. The specific gravity is 1 
amount of sulphur 0-49 per cent., and yield of tar 40 gallons 
ton. It is found advantageous for mixing with ordinary coal fe 
the manufacture of gas, and is largely exported to Great 
America, and other foreign countries, ax well as the neig 
colonics, for gas purposes On analysis the following result 
obtained from average specimens :— 

Volatile Hydro-carbons, including moisture. 

Fixed Carbon... 

ASD ce crne 


‘Though analyses of this mineral have proved that payable 
ocour in many places, only two companies have us yeb 
cully worked kerosene shale in the Colony—the New South Wale 
Shale and Oil Company, at Hartley, and the Australian Oil 
Mineral Company, at Joadja Creek, These companies not onl) 
raise shale for export, but also manufacture from it petroleum: 
and other products. The quantity and value of kerosene sh 
rnised since the opening of the mines in 1865 amounts to 516,121 
tons, of the value of £1,156,782, as shown in the following 
table. 








DIAMONDS AND GEMSTONES. 

Sauber Ht got, Lhe existence of diamonds and other gem-stones in the i 
of New South Wales has been known for many years, b 
attempt had been made to work the deposita until the year 1884, 
when a company was formed to develop the mines, near the to 
of Bingera, In the course of the following year, several depos 
of diamantiferons wash were discovered in the country 
Inverell, in the New England district, Operations, however, b 
been confined to a preliminary testing of the claims, and 
‘very good results have been obtained, 

‘The number of diamonds found in the Colony to the 
1887 is estimated at 75,000, the largest being one of 5§ « 
162 grains, The diamonds oceur in old tertiary river drift 
in the more recent drifts derived from them. The deposits 
extensive, and have not yet been thoroughly prospected, 
New South Wales diamonds are harder and much whiter 
South African diamonds, and are classified on « par with the 
Brazilian gems. During the year 1887 the diamond con 
at Cope’s Creek, near Bingora, produced above 23,000 d 
weighing 5,151 carats; but in 1888 owing to the severe 
which occurred, the search for diamonds had to be 
abandoned. With eflicient methods of working, this 
bids fuir to become a profitable one. Dinmonds and gen 
have also been found in other parts of the Colony besides 
New, England District, and the late Dr. Béhme, a geologist | 
some merit, who for many years resided at Wellington, 
from the surrounding country specimens of the whole 
gem-stones known to commerce, This industry, however, bas 1 
yet received the attention which it deserves During the 
1887 a discovery was made in the western districts of gen 
which at first, on account of their great hardness and colour, 
believed to be rubies On examination by European speciali 
however, these stones proved to be garnets, which, although oon 
siderably less valuable, are nevertheless payable as an article 
commerce, Mn 








PART VII. 


Flora. 


‘HE surface of New South Wales presents a vegetation. 
terized by little variation in form and colour, The 
foliage and varieties of tints with which the old world is 
are alike wanting in Australia, where the dull evergreen k 
alter little with the changes of the seasons, What the flora 
country lacks in picturesqueness it, however, makes up in ui 


ness, The task of collecting, describing, and classi 
Australian flora has been undertaken by several eminent 
Bentham, Miteller, and Hooker. The 








The prevalence of the eucalypti, and the largo extent co 
by the forests, give the country a rather monotonous aspect. 
the park-like appearance of the open forests and the beauty of | 
many flowering shrubs win admiration, in spite of the samen 
the trees ; whilo even the dull, greyish blue of the foliage of 
gum-trees, when relieved by the yellow blossoms of the wattle, tl 
graceful myall, or the beautiful and shapely kurrajong, is 0 
without its attractiveness. The trees are for the most p 
straight and cylindrical in the trunk, and when full gr 
their first branch is at a considerable height from the gro 
‘The roots of the eucalyptus lie at no great distance from the 
face soil, an adaptation of nature to the peculiar climatic 
of the country. The finest specimens of most of the ti 
trees, those yielding the most valuable timber, are found on rik 
and hill sides, in places frequently too rough and stony for 
tion. This circumstance is in many ways fortunate for the’ 
In the course of settlement, when the rich plains are d 
their trees, and when scarcity will make timber more appreci 
than at present, land not adapted for agricultural settlement 
still be available for the cultivation of the finest trees, It 
be impossible, in the limits of this volume, to enumerate all 
trees which are of commercial value ; but a list of the best 
varieties will not be without interest. 


On the river flats immense specimens of flooded gum ( 2. ro 
"and apple-trees (Angophora aubvelutina) mark the course of 
streams, ‘he flooded gum grows to a height of 100 fect, an 
wood is most useful for heavy work, and for structures liah 
attack by the white ant. The apple-tree has more spread than th 
majority of indigenous trees, its wood is strong, heavy, and dar 
The distribution of the species is very extensive. 


6 feet, and the timber ix used chielly for drewood, tor which purpow 
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Stringybark, so called from its peculiar fibrous bark, grows 
chiefly on the northern tablelands, It is a large tree, and 
wood is of great and general utility. The bark is extensively 
used for thatching, and formsa very useful paper-making material. 


The messmate (£. obliqua), also called stringybark, is one of 
the largest of Australian trees, being frequently met with mon 
than 250 feet in height. It grows in the south-eastern porti 


character to that of the tree just described ; it would also fo 
an excellent paper-making material, 


‘The blood-wood is a large tree, growing in the coastal 
of the Colony. The timber is used chiefly for fencing 
and for railway sleepers. 


‘The grey guin (L. tereticornis) grows toa height of 150 feet, and, 
is extensively distributed over the whole of the coastal dists 1 
It yields excellent timber, hardly inferior to ironbark. There 
several varieties of this tree, some of which produce wood of 
remarkable beauty, and of great durability. 


The tallow-wood is a very large tree, growing extensively in the 
forests north of Sydney. Its wood is more easily wrought 
most of the hardwoods, and bas great strength and durability, 
employed largely for floors, and other building purposes, and f 
the decking of ships. 


‘The mountain ash, or white-top, is found both on the tablelands 
and in the coast districts. Its timber is in demand for coopers’ 
work, and for rough carpentry. The tree grows to about 150 feet 
in height, 


Turpentine tres. ~The turpentine tree (Syncarpia lawrifolia) is found mainly in 
the district Iying between the Shoalhaven and the Macleay. 
grows to magnificent proportions, sometimes reaching a height o 








most native timber when exposed, as it neither shrinks nor ws 
In colour the wood is white or silvery, with a fine close grain. 


Besides the varieties mentioned above, there are in the br 
forests many other trees, yielding timber of lange size and of 
yalue, but the abundance of timber of other descriptions 
readily accessible, has hitherto satistied the local demand, and | 
resources of these forests have been almost entirely overlooked. 


ite ‘The character of the vegetation of the brash forests 


niderably according to the latitude, The trees of the Aran 
and Flindersia tribes, as well as the principal varieties of 


the northern forests. The soil of the brush posits ond 
fertile, consisting as it does of decomposed volcanic rocks, 
by the accumulation of decayed vegetable matter, and when ¢ 
yields an abundant return, 


SCRUB FORESTS. 

‘The scrub forests are found in the poor soils, principally in the 
Lachlan and Darling districts. The chief species represented 
the pine, the acacia, and the eucalyptus, but although some of 
‘trees are of great beauty, they have little commercial value. 
most uninviting portion of the Colony is covered with serub, 
the mallee districts, clothed as they are with stunted tim 
variety of the eucalyptus, impress the traveller more unt 
than would even a barren waste, 








white maple, white beech, myall, marblewood, mock orange, 
many others, Besides their use for cabinet-making, many of 
brush timbers are of great utility for the rougher kinds of carpentry 
while some, both hard and soft woods, are udmirubly adapted for 
eoachbuilders’ and coopers’ work. 


Tho chief description of pine growing in New South Wales is the 
Moreton Bay white pine, found in the coast districts, as far south | 
the Bellinger. Itis soft, light,and easily wrought, and suitable: 
all the interior wood-work of houses, as well as for cabinet-m 
‘The red or black pine is extensively distributed over the 
pool Plains, and in the Lachlan and Darling River dii 
well as around Berrima. It is beautifully marked in the in, 
takes a fine polish, and has an agreeable fragrance. There 
numerous other varieties of pine, but these resemble in their m 
features the trees already described. 


Colonial deal is an excellent timber, and is obtained in very 
seantling, the tree frequently reaching 120 feet in height. 
soft, close-grained, ensily wrought, and remarkably free from knot 
Its use, therefore, is extensive for cabinet-makers' work and ho 
fittings. 


Notwithstanding the great resources of the Colony as a 
growing country, the importation of wood is very o : 
In 1888 the quantity amounted to 18,429,000 feet of d 
timber, valued at £152,900, and 58,453,206 feet of 
valued at £362,262; besides which there were sundries to the 
of £12,672, the total value of timber imported being £527,83 = 








Out of s total export of 14,239,211 feet of undressed tim! 
1884, Victoria took 11,170,536; in the following year out 
9,777,797 feot 6,696,653 feet went to Victoria, and during 
10,553,955 feet were taken by that colony, out of a total e 
of 13,255,804 feet, while in 1887 Victoria took 11,165,833 
the total export being 15,541,220, and in 1888, 26,465,056 1 
out of total of 32,519,134 feet of undressed timber exported. 


As already pointed out, although the Colony is endowed 
great wealth of timber, not only of hardwood but of softwood ami 
pine, the imports very largely exceed the exports Tho imp 
however, are chiefly pine and softwood. The pine grown ii 
Colony is in some respects inferior to both oregon and kw 
hence the Inrge importation of these timbers, but the soft 
of the country will bear favourable comparison with those of 
part of the world, both for durability and beauty. They am 
easily wrought and well adapted for the finer kind of ¢ 
and cabinet-work, and it is only because they are #0 little ki 
that the softwoods of the brush forests have not been 


‘The specific gravity and tensile strength of various New Sout 
Wales timbers, and of some of the best known European 
other varieties, are shown in the following table, The in 
regarding Australian timbers is mainly derived from data pul 
by Mr. W. H. Warren, M. Inst. C.K, in bis brochure on 
strength nnd elasticity of New South Wales timbers 
tensile strength has been computed from the formula of D, K 
Clark, 


s= wi 
Piss ba? 
when W=loai appliod at middle of beam between supports; 
breadth d=dopth 1=length of beam, and 8 = co-officient of rup 
or tensile strength per square inch. 








‘load 


FOREST CONSERVATION. 

‘The necessity of preserving the timber resources of the Colon 
and preventing the ruthless destruction of the best species of bru 
and hardwood, hitherto carried on by settlers and tim! 
principally in the Clarence River district, and in the eue 
forests on the Murray, decided the Government, in 1871, to 
lish « certain number of forest reserves throughout the 
which permission to cut timber should be granted upon 
of a fixed fee. It soon became apparent that stringent regu 
alone could put a stop to the reckless operations of the licens 
timber-getters, but it wax not until September, 1878, that | 
regulations were issued. These appeared not a day too #0 
the best species of cedar, which abounded in the Clarence 
districts, had been exploited to such a wasteful extent th 
supply of this magnificent timber threatened to give out, Gu 
down indiscriminately trees of all sizes, and clearing the low 
Jands of their best timber, the cedar-cutters, after disposing 
that could be cheaply transported, or easily floated down the} 
in time of flood, left a considerable surplus of felled timber on th 
ground to lie and rot. They then travelled further north, to ea 
om the same depredations along the rivers of the neigh! 
Colony of Queensland. The same system had been pursued 
the gum forests of the Murray, Considerable quantities 6 
excellent timber were destroyed in the forest reserves of that p 
of the Colony, to the detriment of the district, which waz dep 
of its natural wealth, and to the injury of the Colony at 
which suffered the loss of much of its best timber without 
ing an equivalent in revenue. 


Tn 1875, the office of Forest Ranger was first created, and th 
Jed to the formation of a Forest Conservation Branch attached 
the Department of Mines, which was established in March, 
During the prevent year, however, the Forest Conser 
Branch has been placed under the administration of the Coloni 
Secretary. In the year 1882 the Colony was subdivid 








‘The prescribed girth is set forth hereunder: 


i 


tt in| 
76 
76 
6 6 
68 
66 
66 
66 
BO 
60 
60 


limited to the preservation of native trees. It is also charg 
the creation of a State nursery, the site for which was 
Wyong, in the beautiful district of Brisbane Water, w! 
acclimatization of valuable foreign timber trees, and the 
tion of such of the best indigenous species as might be 
likely to disappear, are attended to. In 1888, 40,070 of 
kinds of trees were raised for planting out in the forests, 
large quantity of seedlings and cuttings for 1890. ‘The 

of plantations in various parts of the Colony, and 

way lines, also forms part of a programme which ix 
becoming enlarged. In the forest reserves of Orara and Do 
in the northcastern district of the Colony, cedar planting 
been carried om for some years, under departmental 








manently dedicated for any public purpose; also lands 
chain of any navigable river, or held under conditional 
measured for sale, within an enclosure of less than 200 act 
within half a mile of @ head station, The feo in this case is 
at £3 per annum, or 15a per quarter, or 5s, for any 
month, and the license enables the holder to cut and ret 
kind of timber, except cedar. The license fee for cutting | 
and for shipping wattle bark, is fixed at £6 per annum, 
cedar-tree of less girth than 9 feet, measured at 5 feet from 
ground, may be felled without special authority. 


Permits are issued for cutting mining props, and for thi 
‘out timber, in order to improve the growth of the trees rem 
for cutting and removing from a reserve a specified nun 
kind of trees ; and also for stripping wattle-bark, or the: 


other trees for tanning purposes, 

Infringements of the timber regulations are punishable by fis 
not exceeding £5 for the first offence, £10 for the 
£20 for the third, irrespective of the value of the tim! 
material destroyed, for which also the offender may be li 
responsible. 








mons of this family are very handsome, and their thick soft fi 
afford « valuable article of commerce. 


‘The dingo, or native dog (Canis Dingo), is found in all pat 
the Australian mainland. It will inbreed with the domesti 
and crosses are common throughout the settlements. The 
does not bark, and, according to Dr. Geo, Bennett, it is allie 
the wild dog of India, and may probably have been introd 
the Malays some centuries ago. Groat destruction ly 
wrought amongst the flocks of the settlers by these anin 
price is paid for every native dog destroyed. 


‘There are two varicties of native cata (Dasywrus Mac 
D. Viverrinus), both very handsomely marked. 


The Echidne are represented by several varieties of & 
anteaters, somewhat resembling the English hedgehog. — 
favourite food of these animals is the various kinds of an 


inn pouch, which is only visible in the female during the b 
season. 


Fiying foxes, and nomeroux varieties of bats, ane also 
to New South Wales, and make groat depredations 
frnit-troes, 


Of all the animals found in the Colony the most curio 
interesting is, perhaps, the Ornithorhynchus peradocus, or 
billed platypus, called by the aborigines the Mallangong or T: 
breet. This animal is a mammal, and has now been 
tatively shown to be also oviparous. ‘The oggs brought fo 
membranous, so that the platypus must be classed amo 
Reptilia, 








and pink-crested, and the grey pink-crested gallaha, The 
of honey-eaters (Meliphagicde) is also represented by n 
and very beautiful varieties. 


Amongst the larger kinds of birds found in the Colony ane ¢ 
Megapodide, which includes the brush turkey, These e3 
great numbers in the wéstern parta of the Colony, and their 
is highly prized. In the western districts are also found the 
the largest of Australian birds, and the native companion, a 
water bird, somewhat like the crane in appearance, 


In the more thickly-timbered parts of the brush forosts, th 
home of tho stately tree-fern, is found tho lyre-bird (Me 
superba) a species of pheasant, whose tail forms a most grac 
ornament, Here also abound the satin-bird, species of 
birds, and the rifle-bird, all famed for the beauty of 
plumage, 


Amongat water-hirds are several species of cranes, and enormé 
numbers of wild fowl of all descriptions, as well as black swat 
‘Tho latter is essentially an Australian bird, and may be met ¥ 

in all parts of the Colony. The great kingfisher, or l 
jackass, so named from its extraordinary cry, is one of the 
useful of birds, owing to the readiness with which it d 
snakes. Magpies and mocking-birds may be included amo 
those denizens of the forest which more prominently attrac 
attention of travellers, There are also several species of ow! 
and other night-birds, and the eagle family has not a few 
sentatives, 


The pigeon tribe is found in lange numbers, especially in # 
great primeval forests of the coast districts, In the cedar brush 
of the Liverpool Rango white-headed frait pigeons are— 
numerous; and in the brash forests of the Clarence, the Rich 
the Macleay, and Illawarra, the top-knot and large-tailed p 
and the Wonga Wonga (Leucosarcia picata), 90 prized 1 











‘The mackerel is obtained in enormous quantities off the o 
and sometimes even in the harbours. It is a good fish when 
fresh, but it decomposes rapidly. 


The family of Mugilide, or mullets, is well represented in 
Australian waters. The sea mullet is a large fish, often atta 
‘a length of 2 feet, and a weight of 8 tb. It is regarded | 
some authorities as unsurpassed in richness and delicacy of flavour 
by any fish in the world ; and it visits these shores in coun 
numbers in the season when it is in the best condition. Whilk 
young the fish keeps entirely to the creeks and lakes, where 
increases in size very rapidly, but when full-grown it seeks the 
open waters. 


‘There are four species of gar-tish found on the New South Wal 
const. The Sydney gartish ix very abundant, especially to 
the end of summer, making its appearance in shoals, ti 
enormous size. The river gar-fish is even of better quality 


the last mentioned, but is not so plentiful as formerly. The o 
are seldom met with. There are numerous other 
of fishes found in the waters of Now South Wales, many of 
are very valuable as articles of food, but which are for the 
part neither so numerous nor 80 easily obtained as those referred to, 


Destructive fishes are by no means rare ; the shark family b 
largely represonted, not only in the deep-sea, off the coast, but 
in the harbours. The shark is not, however, absolutely val 
‘The fins find a ready sale in the Chinese markets; the skin 
has some commercial value, while from the liver is extracted 
Jarge quantity of valuable oil, equal in every respect to cod-liver a 


As already pointed out, the fisheries of New South Wales hi 
been much neglected, and, as a farther instance of this, it may bo 
mentioned that although during the winter season immense shoal 
of horrings visit these coasts, no attempt is made to take and ; 
them. The Rey, J. EH. Tenison-Woods, Sir William Macleay, ang 
the members of the Fisheries Commission, have strongly dire 








industry, with a view to prevent the wholesale destruction 
was formerly carried on, ‘There is but little doubt that 
lishment of “pares” like those which may be seen along the const 
of France and Belgium, where oyster culture is conducted | 
scientific principles, would be remunerative, as the demand ‘fo 
this delicacy is great and continually increasing, 


Several varicties of fishes which have long disappeared 
other parts of the world are still represented in New South Wale 
Amongst these are the cestracion, or Port Jackson shark, 
teeth resemble those of the fossil acrodis found in the oz 
deposits, and the ceratodus, an existing ganoid, otherwise @ 
sively represented in the trias formation, its anatomy show! 
connecting link between a lizard and a fish. Amongst | 
remarkable fishes found in these waters, several may be 
ated. The frog fish, belonging to the order Pediculati, has 
adapted for walking on the ground rather than for swiny 
is found floating in-shore amongat marine plants, from wl 
with difficulty distinguished, owing to its great resemblance 
in point of colour, The hopping fish, a variety of gobil, or sem 
gudgoon, hns its fins developed into legs, so that the animal is al 
to leap along the mud flats which it frequents. The eyes of this 
are curiously placed at the top of its head, and are capable of b 
thrust far out of their sockets, and of moving independently of 
one another. The phyllopteryx, or sea-horse, so named from 
resemblance in the shapeof the head and fore part of the body to: 
of the horse, is the most remarkable fish of Australia, if not of th 
world. The dugong (Halicore Australis) was formerly met with 
the mouths of the Richmond, Tweed, and Brunswick Rivers, bu 
now seldom seen south of the Brisbane River, in Queensland. 
fish resembles the porpoise in shape and size, but has nodorsal fin 
‘The skin is heavy and thick, and is said to make excellent 1 
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PART IX, 


Commerce and Shipping. 


HE commerce of New South Wales is exceeded in value b 
that of no other colony or dependency of Great Britain 

Tndia and the Canadian dominion alone excepted. India, with 
population nearly 250 times larger, has a trade hardly four 
‘as great us this Colony, while the Dominion, whose po 
numbers five times that of New South Wales, barely exceeds it i 
the value of its commerce. Thus in the year 1887 the trade 
these countries was :— 


‘Country. | Emports. 





£ £ 
Tdi sosiseesese 77,799,894 921,988 
Dominion Tosa 183303; 000 
New South Wales . 18,800,290 | 18,496,917 


SHIPPING. 

Prior to the year 1825 the records of the shipping trade of 
Colony are very meagre; in the year mentioned, however, 
shipping amounted to 85 vessels inwards, aggregating a tonnage 
24,559; and 75 vessels outwards, with a total tonnage of 22) 
‘Twenty-five years afterwards, just before the separation of 
Phillip, the figures stood thus: 976 vessels inwards, with a tom 
of 234,215 tons, and 1,014 vessels outwards, with a tonnage 
263,849 tons, In 185], the year of the separation of Vi 
from the parent Colony, the trade fell to 553 vessels im 
measuring 153,002 tons, and 503 vessels outwards of 139,020 t 

‘The separation of Queensland caused no decline in the trad 
the Colony, as shown by the returns, Possibly the classing 
northern boats as foreign traders, instead of as coasters, would | 
the cause of even an apparent increase, for in 1860, the 
following the separation, tho shipping amounted to 1,424 














entered and cleared, 1,543,431 tons, or 60 f 
colonial shipping ; while in 1888 the 
to 2,424,002 tons, out of a total of 4,141,551 
"British shipping. ‘The amount of British and British-colonial shipping en 
cleared from New South Wales ports during each 
is shown below. 


‘Tonnage of British Vessels trading to New South 
“iy beeae arta 


Tons. 
675,044 
690,348 
816,255 
810,815. 
780,688 

1,020,568 
1,301,347 
1,429,725. 
1,716,255 
1,520,091 
1,503,921 
1,599,191 
LTT 49 














Tule vets, COMpared with the Gigures just given, the tonnage of 
vessels trading with New South Wales will appear 
Taking the year 1888, for which the inward 
tonnage for the principal nationalities are given b 
stands first, then France, whose importance in the 
of the colony dates from 1883, After France comes 
The quantity of American shipping visiting the 
South Wales has increased very little since 1876, tho 
time it threatened to be a formidable rival of Gr 
for the carrying trade of the Colony. Scandinavia is 
other nation whose carrying trade with the Colony is | 








cargo there, and, being unable to. obtain return freight, 
Neweastle for a cargo of coal. The largest amount of tot 
Aby one year since 1876 ontered in ballast was in 1888, wl 
reached 628,732 tons, and the largest cleared was 60,457 ton 
the year 1884 The tonnage entered and cleared for each , 
given below. 

Tonnage Entered and Cleared in Ballast. 





Notwithstanding the fact that from one-fourth to ones: 
the tonnage arriving in the Colony is in ballast, as again 


sixtieth of the clearances, the average value of freights inwan 
higher than of those outward. Thus in 1888 the average 
the cargoes imported was £7 103, 8d. per ton of vessels: 
or, if an allowance be made for ships in ballast, the value p 
was £10 34 9d. The mean value of goods exported per tom of | 
ping outward was £6 10s, 8i., and allowing for vessols lew 
ballast, £6 13s,; in the former case 13-27 per cent. lower, an 
the latter 34-71 per cent, than the value of tonnage impor 


pone ete New South Wales exports have, generally speaking, a 
value por ton, and the lower value of the exports per t 
the imports is due to the large amount of coal expor 


measurement, out of a total of 2,350,669 tons The 
the exports of the Colony per ton exceeds that of the in 
the case of Great Britain alone. In every other case, 
seen fromthe following statement, the import value per 
inuch higher than the export: 








whole, while in value they reached only 2626 percent. As re 
gards the other British possessions, the tonnage of vessels ¢ 
goods from New South Wales to their ports amounted to 6 
per cent, of the whole, but the value reached only 2°84 per cen 
Similarly with the United States and othor foreign countries, j 
the tonnage reached 15:81 and 13°99 per cent., the value was but 
6-80 and 8-90 per cent, respectively. ‘The following table show 
the tonnage inward and outward from Great Britain and the 
Colonies, and to the United States, as well as the value of 
cargoes; but it must be borne in mind that the tonnage fi 
represent the nominal tonnage of the vessel carrying the 

and not the actual weight of the goods themselves, which 
information it is impossible to obtain. 


Tonnage of Vessels and Value of Cargoes during 1888. 











eres ‘Tho average tonnage of vessels trading with the Colony | is 
TIMN.S Wales. gradually increased since 1845 ; previously to that year transport 


U 











COMMERCE AND SHIPPING, 


Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared at Sydney and 
Newcastle. 
Sydney. 
Entered. 


759,980 
827,738 
955,531 
1,101,756 





| Zmdeotsuai? ‘The comparative importance of the trade of Sydney in 
vers geen from viewing it in connection with the trade of the 

cities of Great Britain. It will be observed that in 
tonnage Sydney was surpassed by five English port 
Liverpool, Cardiff, Newcastle, and Hull; though in point of 
the trade of Sydney exceeded that of any port in Great 
London, Liverpool, and Hull excepted, Thirteen of the 
important ports of Groat Britain are shown in the follo 
table. The figures are for 1887 for British ports, and for 
for Sydney. 














wharfage ig chiefly in. private hands, and powerful 
appliances and roomy stores are found at all the i 


belong to the Government, and two jetties capable of 
modating the largest ships are in course of con 
miunicating directly with the railway, which has been carried 
water's edge, The total wharf frontage amounts to about 6 mile 


Neweastle is ulso a well-equipped port, where vessels of 4,0 
tons can be safely berthed ; and every modern steam and hydrau 
appliance for loading coal is found on its wharves, The Go 
ment owns nearly all the wharfage, which extends over a 
of about 10,500 fect. The Government shipping ap 
include seven steam cranes of 15 tons, and twelve hydraulicen 
two of 25 tons, six of 15 tons, and four of 9 tons, as 
number of shoots. There are also two slips owned by 
individuals, capable of taking up vessels of 300 and 1,200 
respectively, Staiths, cranes, and other coal-shipping 

, have been erected at Wollongong, Bulli, Coal Clif, and otf 

Private wharves. porte. Private as well as Government wharves are found) 
the chief centres of population along the rivers of the 
and all ports with a trade of any importance have their jett 
and shipping facilities. 


| Femdewretea ‘The coast of New South Walesis free from any soures of d n 
aes to vessels navigating it, and where reasonable precautions 


amounting to twenty-three vessels, with a total tonnage 0 
valued nt £419,180, inclading cargo, and involving a0 
loss of life. This, perhaps, was the most disastrous reo 
experienced in the New South Wales seas. 


) 








COMMERCE AND SHIPPING. 





Imports and Exports of New South Wales. 





Hi 


Ae 
28 


20,859,715 





paycmpeoed The imports have, for many years, invariably exceeded the 
exports, This circumstance is mainly due to the importation of 


loan money for the development of the natural resources of th 

country, The extent of this importation, ax well as the excess of 
Infinence of ean the imports during each of the last twelve years, is shown in 
——" following table, but the whole question will be found dealt 

in the chapter on Finance and Public Wealth. 


Excess of Imports compared with Loan expenditure. 





Excess of imports over Amcons expandell 
pote from loans 





‘Total for 12 years... 




















wearing apparel be added to it tho value of | 1 u 
represent a sum of £3 10s, 4a. per head during a 
amount for any one year having been in 1882, when 
imported reached almost £5 for every inhabitant, 

head of iron and steel, machinery and hardware con 

£1 10s, 10d,; wine and liquors, 15s, 3d, ; flour, 98 24,5 
shoes, 95, ld. None of the other values reach such 

as those mentioned above, though many other articles | 
vidually very important imports, Two things are plain 
consideration of this table—the great purchasing po 
peopl, and the very large scope that exists for the pr 

goods which are now imported, and for the extension of 

tures within the Colony. This will, perhaps, be seen more 

an inspection of the gross values of some of the principal 
imported during the year 1888, as given in the following t 


Values of the Principal Imported Articles, 


green z 
Furniture and upholstery 
Glass and glassware , 


Tron and iron manufac- 
turos and machinery... 1,421,312 
Jame and jellies... | 68,993 

















Sapa ‘The value of the exports of the Colony is determined by 
price obtained for wool and a few other articles of raw pro 
it therefore follows that any fall in the prices of these | 
modities will very materially affect the total sum represented 
the exports. Such a fall has occurred since 1881. If the px 
realized in 1888 were equal to those of 1881, the value of hom 
produce would have been £19,533,266 instead of £17,259,487, 
was actually the case. The following table shows the vala 
exports during each year since 1881, and also the sum 1 
would have been obtained had the price of that year been 


given. 





15,183,795 

14,168,853. + 282,978 
16,506,122 + 445,021 
14,921,520 + 247,326 
13,166,243 *1,317,288- 
12,884,200 "1,919,197 
15,472,361 1,824,081 
17,289,487 °2,243,779 








* Prices of 1881 above actual prices. | Prices of 1881 below actual prices. 


Eliminating the value of bullion and coin, and compat 
remaining commodities, it would appear, taking the pric 
1881 as the standard level, that the yalues varied from 
gent, above to IM-f per cont, below during tho years gh 

‘ 








¥ 
the tenden 
o dla 


| exe 
pall. 








‘Tho other animal products—tallow, skins, leather, and. 
—form together an export of considerable value, though, o 
the large local demand, it is not probable that there will be 
material increase in the value of these articles exported. 


Coal, also, forms one of the staple exports of New South W 
having reached « total value of over £1,000,000, The d 
ment of the coal trade of the Colony has been traced in the chap 
on Mines and Minerals, and it will be seen that this product | 
subject to less fluctuation than any other item of export. 


‘The export of silver and silver-lead ore has become import: 
since 1884, and bids fair to show considerable increase. The 
port both of copper and tin revived somewhat during 1888, 0 


Taken by itself, the foregoing statement might scem to fayour 
the opinion sometimes hazarded that the Colony is being denuded 
of its gold. Such is not the case, The gold shipped is chiefly’ 
the produce of other colonies, sent to Sydney to be minted ; for 


been pointed out that the «mount of coin in the Colony is y 
increased, so that the circulation in 1888 was nearly twice. 
1878. 




















Tair vent ‘The benefit derived by the Colony from its reexport 


indirect and can hardly be estimated. The freights earned b 


tmdo is valaable, the probable sum accruing to the Colony fg 
this eoorce being about 5 per cent. on the total value of the 
as shown in the following table :— 


Approximate Earnings from Re-export of Foreign Produce, 
£ £ 


OVERLAND TRADE. 
saga" As the major portion of the goods exported overland 





























of, stock be added, the figures reach a very large total, as wi 
seen from the subjoined tables. 


001,765 
Tors'a03 





ray ten : 
[ items, The value of wool imported during 1888 was £203,8 
being entirely for re-export. Stock was imported to the v 
£479,366 of which £436,604 represented cattle. Below wil 
found the value of the principal imports during the last five 





£ £ 
5,174 ren 
7 oF 
*han0 | 8203 


171,500 151,336 
28,491 146,235 


125,655 | 145,803 108,304 

421 | 160,770 241,772 |208,409 
81,275 21,398 | 41) 

1433,650 507,081 276,714 305,549 

vo 219,809 | 118,018 {4,580 (206, 606 








to only £119,449; while, in 1887, the value rose to 
‘The fluctuation in the value of stock exported will aecou 
variation in the amounts shown in the following table. 


Overland Trade with Queensland. 





| TRADE WITH SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Ei Tan ‘The trade with South Australia is porbaps more variab 


with any other Colony, depending, as it does, so largely 
state of the Murray and Darling Rivers. In thesub 





the years that are marked by a large export trade are thos 
which the rivers afforded special facilities for navigation. 
years were 1876, 1878, 1882, 1884, 1886, and 1887; 
border trade was also largely increased by the requirement 
the population of Broken Hill silver fields during 1887-8. 
total imports and exports during cach year since 1871 are 


‘Trade with South Australia, 









































af £670,680, or in all, wool to the amount of £719,108. B 
‘is, therefore, next to Great Britain, the largest purchaser 
South Wales wool ; for, though the export both to ‘Viotor 
South Australia exooods that to Belgium, it is merely no 
as very little of the wool is retained in these colonies for home 








PRANCE AND NEW CALEDONIA, 

‘The French trade has risen into importance since 1881, as wi 
be seen by the subsequent table. The increase is due 
entirely to the establishment of direct communication betw 
this Colony and the Republic by the Mossageries Maritimes € 
pany, but it has been accompanied by a corresponding falli 
in the trade with New Caledonia, the chief dependency of Fn 
in the South Pacific. For though in 1881 the total vala 
French imports and exports amounted to only £65,833, as i 
£275,579 in 1888, those of New Caledonia fell during the o 
sponding period from £372,926 to £222,594, 

‘Wearing apparel and drapery form the largest class of impor! 
from France ; the imports of drapery and silk amounted in I 
to £63,147; of apparel, £5,561; and of boots to £3,011, 
Next in importance are wines and spirits—the import of the 
former amounted to £16,474, and of the latter to £13,561. 

















thane 


taken at the value in the Colony, Under normal 

value of the trade inwards and outwards should be 
equal. If the freight-earning vessels were owned in the Cole 
excess would be on the side of the isnports, but as compar 
little of the tonnage is owned in New South Wales the f 
earned is small. On the contrary, s cortain quantity of gol 
must be exported to pay for the carriage of the goods import 
and the amount of such represents the difference in the 
the goods purchased by the exports, as they leave the © 
where they are produced, and the value of the same goods | 
in this Colony. 


The imports of the Colony, taken over a series of 
greatly exceed the exports, The causes of this excess are 


to cease, the exports of Now South Wales would exceed t 
imports ; for, not only would the Colony be required to send 


the value of the goods imported, with their freight to its 

but also the amount of interest payable on loans, the 

of money sent here for investment, and the incomes d 
by persons living abroad, from property held in the G 
Exact information has not been procurable on either of 
heads, but some idea of the cause of the excess of imports n 
gathered from the table given on page 160, showing the 

of imports in cach year, and the amount expended from low 
Tt will be seen that during the past twelve years the ‘ 
exonss of imports was not less than £26,884,069, while 
expenditure from loans was £29,043,041, 4 


TARIFF, 


The tariff in force in New South Wales is more simple i 
character than that of any other important country, except Gre 
Britain, At the close of 1886 it comprised specific duties on 17; 
artickes, with an cd valorem duty of 5 per cent. on the remainders 
certain articles, about 100 in number, comprising chiefly food, mm 
material, and agricultural appliances, alone excepted. Sineo 
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£1,000 in two years only, namely, 1887 and 1888, thns 
Ist . a oe i oa 
1885 sa | iss 1,038 


ee rivet 
from the imported leaf has steadily declined, its place being: 
plied by leaf grown in the Colony, To meet this falling 
excise duty levied on colonialmade tobacco entered for he 
consumption was increased, as already stated, to Is. Jd. per Th, 
the American leaf, which is subject toa duty of Is. per ©, we 
used exelusively in the manufacture of tobacco in the local fa 
tories, the actual duty paid on the finished product would Ii 
been, previous to the ulteration in the tariff, 2s. per Ih, and | 
since the alteration, as against 3s, for the imported article, Sie 
however, is not the case—large quantities of locally-grown 
are used, and the absolute amount of duty paid on the tob 
made in the Colony was Is, 3]d. in 1885, la 3fd. in 188 
1s. Syd. in 1887, and 1s, Ghd. in 1888. 

The duty on tea has remained at 3d. per Ib., and the am | 
revenue per head derived from: the duty has varied very little fn 
year to year, The revenue received from this source for the I 
ten years was— 


Refined sugar coming into the Colony is subject to a duty 


of 63 Sd. per cwt, but tho quantity of this class of 
imported is comparatively small, amounting to 206} tons d 











‘The central division thus embraces the upper basta of the Di 
River in the northern part of the Colony, and portions of | 
of the Lachlan, the Murrumbidgee, and the other affluents 0 
Murray, This territory has, hitherto, been mainly given. o 
pastoral occupation ; but there is every warrant for supposing th 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits could successfully be carried Os 
side by side over a considerable part of it. 


Conditional purchases and leases.—In this division land m 
conditionally purchased under the same terms as to re 
foncing improvements, price, and mode of payment as req 
the oastern division; but the limit of an individual 
has been fixed at 2,560 acres, with a corresponding 

of the conditional lease to three times this area. The ne 
which may be purchased without residence, as well as the cor 
in regard thereto, are the same for the central as for the 


In special arecs tho maximum extent of a selection has WW 
fixed at 640 acres in this division. 


Wesrenx Drvistoy. 


‘The western division comprises the whole of the land sit 
between the western limit of the central division and the 
Australian border. It embraces an avea of 79,970,000 
watered entirely by the Darling River, This part of New $ 
‘Wales is essentially devoted to pastoral pursuits, Water conserva 
tion, irrigation, and occupation, may in time counteract clin 
conditions and irregular rainfall, and make agriculture posstb 
over this large area, as its soil is ndapted to the growth of 
kind of crop, But legislation in regard to occupation und 
ment of tho district is based upon the assumption that for 
years there will be little inducement for agricultural settlen 
Therefore, conditional purchases, except in special areas, are 
allowed in this division. 








granted only for a term of one year, and do not exempt | 
from the operations of other clauses of the Land Act. 


Homestead leases.—In the western division, homestead | 
may be granted within the resumed areas or vacant lands. 4 
portion which may be taken up under this clause cannot be 
than 2,560 acres, or more than 10,240 acres. These 
granted npon application at the Lands Office and on p 
deposit equal to 1d. per acre of the area applied for, The 
must reside upon his lease for a period of at least six 
months during each of the first five years of his lesae, 

Bebe Bam: ts ours of -comipalion tbe esate manne Son oat ay 


extension of seven years may be granted, if ib appears 400 
Board that the carrying capacity of the land has been impro 
or that the conditions imposed by the Act have been satisfa 
fulfilled and the land benefited. At the ond of the final term: 
homestead lease may be again leased as such by auction or t 
but the out-going tenant is not entitled to compensation 
improvements. Applicants for homestead leases are, ho 
required to pay for existing improvements on the land applied £ 
at a valuation mado under the direction of the Local Land B 
lt fel sw bal 
leases, neither can any persons hold, or cause to be held on 
behalf, more than one such lease, 


| 
Serub leases.—Besides pastoral and homestead leases, ot] 


Joases are’ granted under the Act for special purposes. On 
recommendation of the Local Land Board the Minister 
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Lands sold in foc-simple, from Ist Jamuary, 1862, to 9 
Decambar, 1898 «0.1... sey 





account of unpaid balances on land conditionally purchased 
of about .£12,918,500 ; 80 that the total amount of sales fr 
to the end of 1888 was over £41,500,000 in all. Daring th 
period the area of land disposed of was 35,709,000 
average rate por acre for lands of all kinds sold was, th 
£1 3, 3d. 

‘The total area of land sold in fee-simple, and for which d 
were issued to the close of 1888, was 22,676,612 neres ; the ar 
granted was 3,113,393 acres ; and the area in process of alien 
under the system of deferred payment was 16,593,144 
making « total of 42,353,149 acres; there remained then a b 
unalienated of 153,499,001 acres. The area leased to p 
tenants and others comprised 139,500,800 acres, so that out of 
total available area of the colony, viz, 195,882,150 acres, 
were cither leased or sold 181,883,949 neres, leaving a balance ¢ 
only 13,998,201 acres, representing chiefly the land reserved ali 
from sale and lease, as well as the area of country not suitab 
settlement, 

RURAL SETTLEMENT—HOLDINGS. 

Excluding land held by the tenants of the Crown, there 
on the 31st March, 1889, 46,197 holdings of 1 acre and up 
in extent. Twelve years previously these holdings num! 








table also, and in a large degree, to the vast areas of Crown 
offered for sale at public auction, which almost invariably fell i 
the hands of the Crown tenants on whose runs they were 

“Teal ationation. Up to the close of 1882, when a check was first given to this 
of alienation, there had been disposed of by public 
10,995,120 acres, whilst the area acquired under the 
clause amounted to 2,305,938 acres. At the date above mentio 
a total area of 35,478,346 acres had been alienated throu 
New South Wales, of which 29,113,246 acres were sold 
quently to the Act of 1861, and of this area 15,301,058 
a little more than 45 per cent., were parted with under the auotic 
sales and improvements clauses, in the proportion of nearly 
‘acres sold at auction to one bought under the improved pure 
clause, 


Compamtivesive ‘The next table shows the ayerage area of holdings in 
wlee- electorates, and it will be seen that in the Riverina dist 
average sizes of holdings reach the largest figures, being 


acres in the newly proclaimed electorate of Sturt, 6,465 

that of the Murray, 5,898 neres in the Balranald, 3,772 

the Murrumbidgee, 2,478 in the new electorate of Wentwor 
and 2,017 in the Hume olectorates, or a mean of 4,840 acres 
the whole district, The electorates of Gunnedah, Bourke, 
the Gwydir, closely follow, with the respective averages of 4,54 
acres, 2,093, and 1,919 acres, 


Tn the semi-pastoral and semi-agricultural districts of the contr 
division of the Colony the average size of the holdings is 
smaller, Grenfell, Queanbeyan, and Monaro averaging 1,483, 1,01; 
Smatiarnact and 1,115 acres respectively. In the eastern division, and in tha 
Nested nee part of the Colony which was first settled, comprising the valle 
of the Hawkesbury, Nepean, Hunter, and Shoalhaven Rivery, and 
the country around Goulburn and Bathurst, the area of holding 
becomes further reduced, and, immediately around the centres o 
population, the average becomes still smaller. Thus in the elec 
torates of Argyle, East and West Macquarie, Orange, Patric 
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Quantities ana ment, the values being the average for the whole Colony 
‘alueot produce. me the harvest was gathered :— 





Principal Crops cultivated. | Area, | Protuce. | vi 












Bushels. 
1,450,503 


4,910,404 
36,760 














elaies aor 19,281" | 110,218 6 
Cwt. 

Tobacco .... 55,478 12 
Gals, 

Grapes for wine and brandy.. 805,813 16 
Tons. 

rs table use... 2,527 i 

No. of Doz. 
Oranges 19,693,880 20 





Market garden produce. 





3,490 1 
Permanent artificial grasses 
Total... 





£ 














Note. —The values given are those at the places where the produce was grov 
* Including 10,284 acres unproductive. 
{ Including 1,971 acres vines as yet unproductive. 
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YIELD OF WHEAT IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 247 





npared with the majority of European countries, the yield Comparison 
at must appear inconsiderable, both in regard to the total hacint 
ity obtained and the produce per acre. The return from 

of the chief wheat-growing countries is given below. 


roduce of Wheat per acre in Wheat-growing Countries of 


Europe and America. 





Wheat-growing Countries. ‘Average produce of 








+ Nova Scotia, and New Branawick 99 
in Europe... 
vath Wales (since 1873). 

















WHEAT CROP OF THE WURLD. 


@ importance of Australasia in the wheat markets of the 
| is not great, since out of a total production of about 
) million bushels raised in 1888 only about 48 million bushels, 
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advanced ; but this latter is probably due to the fact that 
earlier period the proportion of young vines not in full b 
was greater than is at present the case. The years 1875, 
and 1879 were tho best of the sories, the average pro 


‘The “ phylloxera vastatrix,” which has caused some d 
the vineyards of the neighbouring colony of Victoria, ne 
stringent legislative measures, has also appeared in some 
of the Camden and Seven Hills districts, but, so far, 
causing any great ravages. A commission was appointed 
time ago to report on the appearance of the disease, and 
means of preventing its spread. ‘The prohibition of the 
tion of vine-cuttings from abrond has been in force for some | 
and the destruction of infested vineyards is at present being & 
out under the direction of the commission. The total nu c 
wine growers in 1888 was 1,524, and the average area of ene 
vineyard, was 4-64 acres, 

‘The vine-growing industry is not, however, restricted 
cultivation of fruit for wine-making purposes; a co 
area is devoted to the cultivation of table grapes, princi 
the neighbourhood of Sydney, and in the districts of Ryde, P 
matta, and other portions of Central Cumberland. The area 
cultivated in 1888 amounted to 1,505 acres, producing 2,527 
‘of grapes, or at the rate of 1°65 tons of fruit per acre, There 
also 2,527 acres of vines yet in an unproductive state, 


ORANGES, 


orange groves were planted near the town of Parramatta, 
soon spread to the neighbouring districts of Ryde, Pennant Hi 
Lane Cove, the whole of Central Cumberland, and the Hawke 
and Nepean valleys. The production of oranges has 
attained such proportions that the growers are obliged to 
markets abroad for the disposal of their produce, as the den 





| by the supply. Efforta have been made of late to open 
rket in England, as the fruit can be delivered in London 


relative to this branch of the agricultural industry fats ot orange | 
ailable from the year 1878, when the area under crop 
‘ecres, which last year had increased to 10,851 acres. 
‘area just given 4,000 acres are planted with trees not yet 
Ht, while the yield from the remaining arva amounted to 
dozen oranges, or rather more than 2,870 dozen per 
it is usually estimated that over 5,000 dozen can be 
in a fair season from trees in full bearing, so that it is 
probable that the figures for 1888 included the return 
considerable number of young trees. ‘The following shows 
of the industry in each year since 1879. The number of 
during 1888 was 1,615, and the average area being 











| Within its own limits. Taree out of con 
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STOCK. 





semiing Surses <2 Lute 3s ome cpen to many risks, as, apart f 
che iangers oé che mpage. chere is always an uncertainty as to 






|. Suck Teng asvgtai Owing, therefore, to the limited dems 
<= tas zur em hom azvanusczs to breed horses for any 
‘ca, Sermrvmenaa and the azcention of pastoralists is ala 
scenery inves vo siewp acd castle breeding, the returns ff 
ca are ture snprinr and peotable 
on 


The seeiimg sf swine hasalso been very much neglected in N 
seam np ML Smmiecimg che importance which the industry 
stares moran cranao, 5 is a matter of surprise that m 
sctesnrum bar ue eer padi 3 51 in this Colony, where the conditi 
© cAemumr 2 mare parts ince especially in the coast distri 
Sve srwc Gusitmoes ie ube raising of this class of stock. 1 
sxumeet “aint 2 swine Sa the Colony at the close of 18884 
Do. ani <hr sc-matai revurn therefrom for the year ¥ 
wizg taile shows the number of pf 
a New Nuun aes Soe sack vear since 1861 :— 











Year. ‘Number of sim, 

















- 
7 TeRTe 1875 199, 
~~ MAMI 1876 173,604 
~ ima 1Sz 191,677 
~ aL 1873 i 930,320 
~s TL 1879 

IS 1880 . 308,205 

i Tre 1881 i 213,916 

SS 1s; 154,815 

=~ 1888 =, ~—‘188,050 

. {hs 1384 ! 211,656 
2IRIS 188; (208,097 
21904 1886 | 209,576 
2,680 1887 | 264,111 
219,953 1888; 248,583 
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PART XII. 


Food Supply and Cost of Living. 


HE soil of New South Wales is capable of producing, and 
produces most of the things necessary for the sustenance of 
homan life, though the production of some of these necessaries 
las been almost entirely neglected, while others are obtained in 
mantities insufficient for the wants of the community. Consider- 
ing the comparatively high rate of wages which prevails, food of 
all kinds is fairly cheap; and articles of diet, which in other 
countries are almost within the category of luxuries, are in New 
South Wales largely consumed even by the poorest classes. 


The cost of providing food and beverages, other than intoxi- Govt of foods 
cants, consumed in the Colony during 1888 was £15,750,000. 
This sum represents the price to the consumer, and covers all 
charges, except that of cooking and preparing the food for the 
table. The average expenditure per head of population was 
therefore £14 16a, equal to 9-7d. per day, or 12-6d., including 
liquors. Compared with the cost of food supply in other 
countries this sum will not appear considerable, especially when 
allowance is made for the profusion with which flesh meat is 
































PROGRESS OF POPULATION. 
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The estimated population of the Colony at the close of each Estimated 


¥, from 1861 to 1888, will be found hereunder. 


Population of New South Wales. 








‘Year. Males, Females. Total. 
1861 | 201,574 156,404 357,978 
1862 204,199 162,522 368,721 
1863 207,560 170,152 377,712 
1864 213,365 177,499 390,864 
1865, 223,254 185,893 409,147 
1866 | 235,116 193,697 428,813 
1867 243,131 201,578 444,709 
1868 254,003 209,185 463, 188 
1869 263,809 217,549 481,448 
1870 i 272,543 226,116 498,659 
1871 | 282,846 234,912 517,758 
1872 292,015 243,208 535,219 
1873 301,390 252,434 553,833 
1874 312,843 262,100 574,943 
1875 323,080 271,217 594,297 
1876 333,515 280,668 614,181 
1877 350,329 293,378 643,707 
1878 365,625 306,263 671,888 
1879 386,926 322,533 709,459 
1880 405,277 336,616 741,893 
1881 426,944 351,746 778,690 
1982 443,314 367,519 810,833 
1883 470,009 387,735 857,744 
1884 495,571 408,377 903,948 
1885 527,533 430,381 957,914 
1886 551,343 450,623 1,001,966 
1887 574,012 468,907 1,042,919 
1888 599,107 486,633 1,085 740 














Bike Colony, 


change which has reversed the relative p 


New South Wales in regard to population—the , 
by births over deaths ; the selection of thie Colony aa) 


assistance given by the Government to persons 

Kingdom, aud elsewhere, to make New South Wales thei 
Annwat inersssc, Regarding the first of these causes, it may be mentioned 

owing to its high birth-rate and comparatively low 

the Colony now recoives yearly an addition to its poy 

6,000 more than its southern neighbour. 


| ‘The increase of population, from the excess of births a 
gration, over deaths and departures, has been fairly 


1879, the year of the Sydney International Exhibition, 
avery marked increase in the excess of arrivals over di 

and though, as would naturally be expected, the subseq 
showed o falling off, the impetus given to immigration 
Colony by the Exhibition is still felt. 


Lercest bareenns ‘The largest increase of population in any one year cocurred 
1885, when, owing to the depression prevailing in some 
neighbouring colonies, large numbers of adult males flocked to, 
South Wales, in search of a livelihood they could scarcely ol 
elsewhere, ‘The result of this influx was felt during the folloy 
years in the congestion of the local labour market. 
persons were unable to find employment, and their cixeumst 
were considerably aggravated by several unfortunate seasons W 
the Colony has since experienced. 


The following table gives the net increase of malo and fer 
population during each year since 1871, after allowing for 
number of persons whose departure from the Colony 
formally recorded. 




















URBAN POPULATION. 





» here given, showing the percentago of population of Sydney 
suburbs as compared with New South Wales as a whole. 


New South Wales Population. 








Year. ‘Metropolitan. Country. 

Per cent, | Per cent 
1861 26°70 73°30 
1871 Hl 26-73 1327 
1881 29°40 70°60 
1885 32-84 67:16 
1886 33:36 66°64 
1887 33°64 66°36 
1888 33°77 66-23 





In regard to the neighbouring Colony of Victoria, the figures 


Victorian Population. 








Year. Metropolitan. Country. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
1861 25: ai 
1871 28°87 7113 
1881 32°81 67°19 
1885 35°42 64°58 
1886 37°65 62°35, 
1887 37-79 62-21 
1888 40°13 59°87 














In the table of urban population of the United States on the pre- rexneas of 
ding page, is included the population of all towns exceeding 8,000 dient 
habitants; nevertheless, the proportion to the whole is much 

ws than in either New South Wales’or Victoria. The case of 
ielbourne is even more marked than thatof Sydney ; for during the 
tenty-seven years comprised in the table, the former city increased 
toportionately more than the latter, as compared with the popu- 

son of its Colony, though its numerical increase has not been so 

reat, 










































































EXCESS OF BIRTHS. 385 





xcess of Births over Deaths in New South Wales. 

















Colony. . City. Suburbs. Country. 
13,736 1,397 1,718 10,621 
12,782 1,069 1,521 10,192 
833 | 1,285 1,766 10,802 
13,528 1,044 1,588 10,894 7 
11,787 489 1,261 10,007 
12,105, 819 1/373 9,913 
13,982 1,399 1,925 10,658 
14,565 1,163 2,023 11,379 
16,733, 1,448 2,499 12,786 
16,931 995 2,439 13,497 
17,437 1,495 3,065 12,897 
886 1,229 3,379 12,278 
19,032 1,523 3,819 13,690 
19,726 1,594 4,352 13,780 
19,761 1,250 4,523 13,988, 
21,697 1,610 5,250 14,837 
23,788 1,835 6.039 15,914 
247 150 | 16,668, 








‘et annual increase to the population by reason of the fetaoreet 
‘births over deaths amounts to 2-28 per cent. for a period 
g over eighteen years. The rates of increase to popu- 
rom excess of births over deaths in the Australasian 


are :— 














thstanding that the number of males born is considerably Excos in invour 
an that of females, the actual increase of population from 
3s of births over deaths is, owing to the greater mortality 

male children, greatly in favour of the females. During 
een years which closed with 1888, the number of females 

the community by excess of births exceeded the males 
0, or 17°17 per cent. 

23 




















594 POPULATION AND VITAL STATISTICS. 





Ratha ont The season of the year in which deaths are most numero 

Merch quartet. the quarter ending March, but the number of deaths in 
December quarter is nearly as great, and for some yean 
exceeded that of the first quarter. The deaths for 1888 
considerable increase on those of 1887 ; but apart from this 
which was a most favourable one, the death-rate of 1888 
lower than that of any otber year since 1871. Taking the last 


years the deaths during each quarter of the year were :— 


Deaths during each Quarter of the Year. 
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Stes Giri | Wile; ho inate for mipstoala 
d cois so great but that itisnotgreater. Apart 
conditions, which aro most favourable here, the 
of the great body of the people is far superior, 
heir oecupations more healthful than in Europe ; and were 
fo pitiable loss of infant life, the death-rate of this 
not reach much more than half the European 


@ purpose of comparison, the obvious divisions of city, 

d country districts suggest themselves, and the annual subdivisions. 

Sp ae von of the Oston for the years 1871-88 
fn the subjoined table. 


aths in New South Wales, por Thousand of Population, 


Coleay. Guyot Syne. | Suburb | omnes. 
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sures are 76 in excess of the total for 1887. 
on of insane to the whole population, as already Proportion of 


8 constant quantity, as will boseen from the quite 
le, giving the number of persons in hospitals for 
‘of each year from 1871 to 1883. 


re 


| a 











‘The condition as to marriage of patients in hos- condition 
ne during 1888 is shown hereunder. mtgee 


1,547 
1,062 
218 
332 


O71 
142 


| 
| 


ysapposed that the principal cause of inannity 48 tmtengeraos 
nee. The experience of this Colony, however, does not inanity. 
out this opinion. The amount of insanity directly due to 
certainly large, is not so considerable as that due 
As far as the records of the hospitals slow, the 
of persons admitted suffering from insanity traceable 
nee, is not more than 12-41 per cent. of the total 


g from mania induced by excess of drink-recover rerons insane 
quickly, and at any one time their number in the recover. 
or the insane is scarcely more than 5% per cent, The 
ent cause of insanity appears to be hereditary influence. 
ar this is productive of insanity cannot, however, be exactly 
si; for although the Inspector-General of the Tnsane, a 
ty on lunacy, has ascertained 'that hereditary influence 
pital defect can be credited with only 8-98 per cent, of 
tal inet, this percentage gives no idea of the nctual 
weditary insanity inthe Colony. Of the largemumber 
eral wektes tnmtty Tomko, it is believed 
instances the insanity is due to hereditary influence, 
mn those cases where the primary cause of insanity has 

d, there is strong presumption that many of the tnene neurosis 

inherited an insane neurosis. 

owing table will be found the per-centages of the 
‘of insanity. The calculations are made on the 
med causes in the cases of all patients admitted 

for the insane :— 








CAUSES OF DEATH OF INSANE. 425 





During the year 1888 the death of persons afflicted with pesthsotinans 
acy numbered 222, viz, 143 males and 79 females. The 

lowing are the causes of death, and the number who died from 

2h disease :— 












wore DiszasEs— Males. Females. Total. 
Parotitis, .. an 1 1 
‘Typhoid fever 2 2 4 
Duarrthoea 7 400 
1 oe 1 
Chronic alcoholism 1 1 2 
Delirium tremens 1 oo 1 
Coxerrenionan Disra: 
- 3 3 4 
4 6 10 
1 os 1 
1 1 2 
8 7 16 
2 1 2 
9 on 9 
1 1 2 
oT 33 90 
16 13 29 
3 1 4 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
2 4 
3 4 
7 we 7 
1 - 1 
1 os 1 
os i. 1 
2 2 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
3 oe 3 
as 1 1 
1 1 





1 


rere) 


| 7 ee) 

| Of the above total 20 males and 8 females were over 70 years Lunscy not 

4 wg,20 that the malady of lunacy is not incompatible with wih lngerty. 
'y, One male attained the age of 86 and one female 88 





CRIMINAL INSANITY. 





Criminal Insanity. 





























-imes committed by the Inaane. 

‘Males. | Females. | Total. 

21 3 a 

1 1 

8 | 2 

BWI sient 2 

1 1 

wounding, shooting with intent, &c.| 14 3 uy 
ad house-breaking ...... 3 |. | 3B 
horse stealing ...... 6 i 6 
od petty thefts... esssscseseeee 2 ise 2 
malicious burning ..... 1 1 2 
1 
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8 ich ca ace 
fe given, and chiefly in light manual occupations. 


a total of 352,000 ; so that there were in the 
ns above the age of 16 years not employed. 


those unable or undesirous to find employment, 
means placed them ubove the need of work. 


of females above the age of 16 years was, in 1888, 

















oN Dates Tesinead cb cluaghtaring for food, which has 
d with stock-breeding, employs 3,443 hands. 


taral pursuits find regular employment for 72,390 Agriculture. 
and indirectly for many others. The area cultivated, 
fallow and grass land, is 799,000 acres, so that the 


d the averages being 1-3 acres in the vicinity of the 
of cultivation, and 11-5 acres in the other districts of 








: indore given,, both. in regard to stock: mus nape bestet 
st be taken as approximations. Although statistics 
nent are taken every year it. will be readily 






pgaged in these pursuits, as well as the nature of their 
Tt will, therefore, be needless to discuss the question 
ployment further in this place. 










MANUFACTORIES. 


fen peace secnct be considered an farpastand aay | 
‘country, this source of national wealth has by 
en neglected. During the year 1888 there were 
jes or works of various descriptions, employing 
45,564 hands, of whom 41,299 were males, and 


























however, a vast field is open for the Am for 
ctures in New South Wales, Producing, ae 
of various kinds necessary for supplying 
of civilization, it is evident that the Colony will 
inue the wasteful process of exporting the raw article 
y it back again in the shape of manufactured goods. The 
cause which has hitherto operated to prevent the larger 
ment of manufactures is the abundant employment which 
ly been found for Inbour and capital in other directions, 
aining, agricultural, and pastoral pursuits. It cannot be 


7 re of wool into cloth and other articles seems ° 
cally adapted to the circumstances of New South Wales ana == 
ing country; but this industry has made no progress. | 
‘table shows the number of woollen-mills in operation, 
ver of employés, and the quantity of cloth manufactured :-— 
Woollen Mills. 

















mills on the Clarence and on the Richmond 

to in another part of this work. This comp 
only sugar refinery in New South Wales, where 
their mills in this colony is refined, together with a 


establishments, locally known as refineries, whet 
steam or cattle, are mostly small factories in which + 
inferior quality, which has afterwards to undergo the p 
refining, is turned ont. 

‘The use of tobacco manufactured in the Colony has, toa y 
large extent, superseded that of imported tobacco. The 
of cigars and cigarettes made in the Colony is, on the other 
yery small compared with the total quantity of these com# 
consumed. The weight of each description of tobacco 
Colony during 1888 amounted to— 








A large amount of imported leaf is used in the mar 
tobaceo in the Colony, the proportion during the past 
610,485 tb. of imported leaf to 1,463,815 Ib. of New § 
leaf, not including the stalks. The quantities of each 
tobacco made in the Colony, ax well as the weight of 
the manufacture, will be found in the following table, 
tity of leaf given does not include stalks and stems, 
taken out in the process of manufacture. The pro 
not used would be about 20 per cent. of the total 
leaf. 
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TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES. 
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FLOUR MILLS, 
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CURRENT WAGES. 





Building Trades. 

10/- to 11/- 

10/- to 11/- 
ny- 

7]- to 10/- 
10/- to 11/- 
9/- 

8/- 
9/- to 12/- 
8]- to 10/- 
10/- to 12/- 





per day of 8 hours. 


Brickmakers and Potters. 


104d. to 1/- 
8/- to 10/- 
8/- to 10/- 
T/- to 8/- 





Coachbuilding Trade. 
8)- to 10/- 
8)/- to 10/— 
6/8 to 10/- 
8)- to 10/~ 
8/- to 10/- 





tiths and wheel- 





35/- to 60/- 


35/-- to 58/- 





Furniture Makers. 











makers 8/- to 10/- 
polishers . 8/- to 10/- 
Miscellaneous Trades. 

ghts.. 11/- to 12/- 

collar, and harness 

m.. 30/- to 50/- 
30/- to 50/- 
50/- to 60/- 
50/- to 60/- 
70/- to 80/- 
53/- to 70 - 
10/- to 12/- 





week. 


per hour, 

per day of 8 hours. 
” ” 

per day of 8 hours, 
” ” 


per week, of 9 hours per 
day. 
” 8 ” 


per day. 


per day of 8 hours. 


per week of 54 hours. 
»»-Piece-work. 
v» Giret-class 
hands up to £8 8. 
per week, piece-work. 
per day, 


1/3 per hour, or piece-work 40/~ to 55/- per 


453 

















REGISTRATION OF COPYRIGHT. 





The total number of registrations of copyright effected has 
en :— 





During 1888, 


























from Penrith, and it was completed as far as Bathurst by 
t January, 1815. 


» discovery of the Bathurst Plains, and the completion of the 4 
in road, gave so great an impetus to settlement that it was 
impossible to keep pace in the matter of roads with the 
of the settlers, The Government, therefore, contented 
maintaining the roads already constructed, and extend- 
m in the direction of the principal centres of settlement. 
‘Years these main roads wore the only ones which received 
‘This would perhaps have been otherwise had the pro- 
settlement subsequent to 1850 been similar to that of the 
evious to that date. Such, however, was not the case. 
discovery entirely altered the circumstances of the Colony, 
the period of excitement and change which followed 
blo event, so many new roads were opened, and so 
increhse in traffic occurred, that the general condition of 
highways was by no means good. The Roads Depart- 
formed as far back as 1857, and, although wn service 


‘It was not, howover, until 1864 that the whole of 
both main and subordinate, received attention at the 


al main roads of the Colony are 
hern Road—tength, 405 miles, from Morpeth to Mary- Rrlnefpal mal 
land, New England. 
raters Rond—length, 338 miles, from Sydney to Warren 
‘through Bathurst, Orange, and many other important 
townships ; thence prolonged to the Darling, at Bourke, 
by a line 175 miles in length. 


G 








estimated at £3,791,380 ; but this esti 
‘As an approximation only, since the informati 
various municipalities is far from completa. 


RAILWAYS. 

‘Tho first attempt to introducs into New South 
blessings of railway communication, which has so n 
the commerce of the older parts of the world, was 
On the 26th August of that year a meeting was he 


with the city of Goulburn. Two years after 
September, 1848, the Sydney Tramroad and Rail 
was formed, with a capital of £100,000, having for 
construction of railways to Parramatta and 


~ a 


1850, the Hon. Mrs, Keith Stewart, daughter of the Gow 
Sir Charles Fitzroy, turned the first sod of the first rai 
structed in the Australian Colonies. 


‘The affuirs of the Sydney Tramroad and Railway Compal 
not, however, prosper as the promoters had expected, ang 
found necessary to transfer the property of the company 
Government of the Colony. Meanwhile another oo 
been started in 1853, with the object of constructing 
from the city of Neweastle to Maitland. It met with 1 
success than the Sydney company, and shared the same fiat 
the Government taking posession of the proporty of 
companies, the works were carried on with more ¥ 


matta was declared open for public trafic, and the e 
Goulburn was opened on the 27th May, 1869. 


‘The progress of railway construction during the | 
which followed the opening of the first line was very 














ratlway wee ooeit otal, cal Lae i 
decline to 3-741 and 3°341 per cent. From 
the railways were extended chiefly to centres already 


usual from the considerable extension that took 
that period. But the lines since constructed have | 
most part through pastoral country, or bave formed 
the system of railway communication, such as the 


Victoria at Albury. In these and other cases, as for 
the branch from Murramburrah to Blayney, intended to 
the southern and western railway systems, the value o 
lines will not be felt until the entire systems of whi 

® part are harmoniously at work, A large sum of 
been expended on each section of the line from Hon 
Hawkesbury, and from the opposite shore of the river to 
but not until the completion of the bridge over the | 
River, which was accomplished in May, 1889, co 
expected to return the interest on the money exp 
Expensive new lines result in an increase of pere 
expenses to the gross earnings, as these lines have to 
working order and repair whilst actually 

earnings little over the cost of maintenance. The 

on expensive incompleted branches further tend to din 
the profits of a railway system taken as a whol 

history of railway construction in all parts of the y 
South Wales is no exception to the general rule, 


It is proposed that future extensions shall be const 
_ different principle, with the exception of const lin 
4 ft 8} in, which has been adopted throughout th 





























rchandise moved per head of Population in the 
Principal Countries of the World. 

Tone, 

25 


84 
76 
6S 


53 
33 
tonnage of goods carried in each year on Now South Tonnagvot roots 
and the earnings therefrom are given in the 


‘Tonnage of Goods and Earnings of Trafiic. 


veer fPomen tot 


260,127 
308,020 
347,980 
408,707 
450,855 
544,982 
506,081 
632,416 
770,868 
955,551 
1,111,088 
| 1,200,713 
1,340,572 
| 1,843,466 
| 1,819,154 
58 | 1,957,796 
© 1,487,804 























‘th REE Gclics teamirays would prove’n wmecsston 
general revenue of the Colony. These anticipa- 
r, have been far from realized, as will be seen from 


238822 


3°03 
165 
286 








basis of schapasinm be alt ei 

Rig usa beriolspéciGhe killed ox injured bosre ta 

s carried. There is, however, no necessary 
“between the two, for it is obvious that accidents may 


on could be made are wanting for most countries ; 
figures, therefore, show the number of all descrip- 

g not only passengers and employés, but trespassers, 
on the lines of the most important countries, 
with the total number of passengers carried, and are 

















the Transit Commissioners, who have 
5 rest from the owners of the vehicles, should 
Peat ade agaleat thes. The following shows Public vehicles. 
r of vehicles of each class licensed during the year 1888 
number of registered drivers :-— 


No. ot | Lownse License 
Vehiden | "Pees. | Bast eee, 


261 
i 


£ 
527 257 
1,390 695 
450 3 
2,367 | 





POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 
r of postal and telegraphic communication the Postal and tele- 
South Wales is liberally provided. Not only is 
telegraphic system as perfect as can be desired, 
is in direct communication with Europe and 
tea eamcagen ete comnscing with he virioty 
telegraph lines. 
ine cable also connects the Colony with New Zealand, sobmaring 
Australian terminus within sight the spot. where" 
Tanded on the shores of Botany Bay, and within a 
of the monument a ee 














-ERVISION. 


he Colony during the years 1884-88 was Kambee 


= 
1,018 


on of life and property does not form the whole of 
d'by the police in this Colony ; on the contrary, 


the collection of the electoral rolls, the agricultural 
dules, and returns of works and manufactories ; in 
, too, the police act as Clorks of Petty Sessions and 
ns, and fill other offices having no direct connection | 
duties. The test sometimes applied as to the law- | 
of the population of the different colonies, as | 
the apparent number of persons protected by one 
is entirely worthless unless the circumstances of the | 
_and the diverso areas of the colonies are made 
such comparison. ‘The numbers of police in the Me, tniter: 
ies, and the proportion to the civilian population, 
n in the following table for what they may be 
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Nominal 








RELIGION OF OFFENDERS. 
ertained and entered in the charge-sheet. During 1888 the rigs By 


‘ests of persons belonging to each of the various denominations Prisoner 


The nominal religious profession of each person arrested is 





re :— 
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r, increase or decrease the number of those appre 

this charge. The decline in arrests appavently follows 

decrease in the consumption of intoxicants, so that it 
assumed that drunkenness is on the wane, 


Arrested eo rena Wisk Pera ot eae 
Population. 





BSS 


EEF 


74 
22,560 
mains | igince 
ae 
‘Bao 


BE 
8 


tity of upirits consumed per head of population in Fay melon ct 
hardly 75 per cent. of the consumption nine years pre- 
eee see reo Sisy.roguleyy an’ will ba vey 




















of persons fined, with the alternative of imprison: Cases in which 
17,337 ; and of these'8,409 availed themselves of ‘the Intiewd” 
the fine. ‘The remaining 8,{28 suffered imprison- 
on to 4,388 sentenced to peremptory imprisonment, 
& total of 15,316 persons Sper ont of 50,876 


























en ascertained, and is shown in the following table. 


prisoners entered as having previous convictions were Mabie 
ly sentenced in a previous year and had not two convictions 


The terms for which women are 

are much shorter, as their offences are much lighter 
of males, On the other hand there must, from 

ce of the above table, be a constant reappearance 
faces before the Courts to account for so high an 

reconvictions. The proportion of habitual offenders, 
with previous convictions may be so termed, is 
and will perhaps be better illustrated by the following 





fmbers of prisoners reconvicted from 1875 to 1888 are neconvietions: 
he following table ; they are arranged in classes accord- 
of their imprisonment. 








395 
192 
tH 
263 
82 
319 
2068. 
436, 
300 
389 
416 
46 


fifty-seven persons imprisoned for debt during the peptore 
And as the time of detention as a rule only extended 
ds, the number of debtors in confinement at any one 
ge. The figures for the last twelve years will be 
pfalowing labla:— 
Debtors in Confinement. 





Male. 
7 
a 
w 
a 


te in gacls ia very light, when the neglected ‘state Deaths in guolss 
ved and 





in his absence the senior puisne Judge, presides over the 

ourt, which gives its decision by majority. The circum- 
under which new trials are granted are:—Where the 

dge has erroneously admitted or rejected material evidence ; 
e he has wrongly directed the jury on a point of law ; where 
rilict of the jury is clearly against evidence; or where, from 
other cause, there has evidently been a miscarriage of 


is made for appeala to the Privy Council, but DY Appeal to Py 
ng to carry his cause before the supreme tribunal of mites. °°” 
must first obtain leave so to do from the Supreme 

The amount in dispute must be at least £500, or affect 

tru: of a New South Wales statute, In other enses 

n for leave to appeal must be made to the Privy Council 


The Chief Justice has also an extensive jurisdiction as Com- vico-Admiralty 
ry of the Vice-Admiralty Court, in which all cases arising 
collisions, &c., in Australian waters, are determined. 


of the puisne Judges also acts as judge of the Equity Court, ety Sues 
decrees an appeal lies to the Full Court, and thence 
Council. 
puisne Judge presides over the Divorce Court, in which pisorce Courts 
usually tried without a jury, an appeal lying to the 
e Court. 
ty Judge also represents the ecclesiastical jurisdiction Foclestastleal 
me Court, and hears and decides all applications for 
of wills, and for letters of administration, and also 
| suits ax to the validity, &c., of wills. Motions for 
eases, adjudicated in this court, are sometimes made 
Supreme Court or Privy Council. Barristers only have 
nco before the Supreme Court, 





n officer of the Court, termed an official assignee, in Seavmtation 
y the Judge to manage each sequestrated estate, His 


case ns been investigated, and all dividends have been 


from all future liability. This certificate is granted 
re no blame has been found to attach to the appli- 

re the insolvency has been brought about by reck- 
it is often withheld for some time, and, in very 

refused entirely. An appeal from the decision of the 
be made on the same terms and in similar mode as is 
‘respect to an order, decision, or ruling of a Judge of 
Court, and by the rules of Court, though the Judge 
decision an appeal has been made may not sit to hear 


‘of insolvents, and the amounts for which they 
t particulars will be found in the chapter of this 
to finance, 





ws aro still enacted in the name of the Queen, “by and paws enacted 
advice of the Legislative Council and Legislative Assem- ase 
Governor, as the Royal Deputy, giving the asent of 

gn immediately to Acts of Parliament, or reserving 


r, under distinct heads, the several clements which form 
ning and legislative body. 


THE GOVERNOR, 


to the year 1879 the Governor of the Colony wa j(oy sppointed. 
‘Letters Patent under the Great Seal; but in that 


during the tenure of office of Sir Hercules Robinson. 

ge was first carried ont in the appointment of Lord 
ftus. The office of Governor is now constituted by 

| Letters Patent, and by a standing Commission, instead 
rly by letters issued pro hac vice only. The Governor 
appointment at present by Commission under the Royal 
and signet, which recites the Letters Patent of the 

il, 1879, as well as the instructions issued (under sign 
nd signet) in further declaration of the Queen's “ will and 
‘The original Letters Patent, thus recited and enforced, 
owered “todo and 


r fei and of such Commi on as may be issued to 





Instractions may be recapitulated as follows :— 


overnor is the custodian of the Great Seal, under which 
grants, dee. must pass. 

Goyernor has the appointment of his own Council—the 
_ He is also to summon that Council, and is, ordinarily 
it; but in his absence some other member may be 

sted to preside. It is usual, however, to appoint some 

‘ef the Ministry permanent Vice-President, who presides 
nce of the Governor, 


spine xeon 


or is the fountain of honour within the Colony, since 

mgs the power to appoint, in the Queen's name, all 
justices of the Peace, Commissioners, and other ‘neces 
ficera and Ministers”; and he may remove, by virtue of his 
‘as Viceroy, from the exercise of his office any official so 


Governor is also the depositary of the prerogative of mercy prerogative 
: the Colony, having it in his power to pardon, either % 

ly or conditionally, any offender convicted in New South 
‘He can also remit fines, penalties, and forfeitures due to 
Grown, but he cannot pardon or remit on the condition of the 
voluntarily leaving the Colony, unless the offence has been 
one only, In all capital cases the Governor is required 
tions to obtain a report in writing from the Judge 
the prisoner, which is to be considered at a meeting of 
Council, and the Judge himself may also be examined 
Council, although his recommendations need not neces- 
adopted. The Governor, however, is not empowered to 
capitally sentenced prisoner, lon him absolutely 
it shall appear to him expedient so to do upon receiving 
i rice of the Executive Coun in all such cases he is to 
ecide either to extend or to withhold the pardon or reprieve 
accondi: yhis own deliberate judgment, whether the members of 





tes cunt sabe a taba dc penationg 
80 acting, in extenso, 
The Governor is also vested with the authority of 
enabling him to nominate the members of the 
the Legislature, and to summon, prorogue to & 
dissolve “any legislative body” existing in the Colony. 
‘His instructions, however, provide that in the 
above powers the Governor is to act by the advice of 
tive Council in all cases, except those whose nature is | 
in his opinion the public service “would sustain 1 
dice,” or in matters too trivial to submit to the Co 0 
urgent to admit of their advice being given ;* but in 


Se nny sli kia atte, atts wal eS 
toa large extent by the advice of the law officers of 1 
‘There are eight different classes of Bills, howover, to: 
Governor is bound to refuse the Royal assent. They a: 
(1.) Divorce Bills (that is, private bills divorei 
persons). 


(2.) Bills making any kind of grant, gratuity, or 


the Governor, 
3.) Bills affecting the currency. 





ance with the “Australian Colonies Duties Act, 1873." 


apparently contrary to Imperial treaty obligations. 


(6.) Bills interfering with the discipline or control of Her 
Majesty's land or sea forces employed in the Colony. 
'.) Bills of great importance, or extraordinary in their 
nature, whereby the Royal prerogative, or the rights 
and property of Her Mujesty's subjects residing beyond 
the Colony, or the trade and shipping of the United 

Kingdom and its dependencies may be prejudiced. 
| Bills containing provisions to which the Royal assent has 
already been refused, or which have been once disallowed, 
unless they contain a clause suspending their operation 
until the Queen's pleasure has been signified, or unless 
the Governor is satisfied that there is urgent necessity 
for bringing any such Bill into immediate operation, in 
which case he is empowered to assent to the Bill on 
behalf of the Queen, if it is not repugnant to the law of 
_ England, or inconsistent with Imperial treaty obligations; 
_ and in every such case he is required to transmit the Bill 
to Her Majesty, together with his reasons for assenting 
wit. 








ig & common subordination to one Chief Minister.” 


rial rule ns to the circumstances under which a 
is bound to resign, is as follows :—Censure, involving Government 
E office, rests entirely with the Lower House, or popular 
sh of the Legislature, Hence directly a Ministry fails to 
d a majority of the House of Commons it must give place 
Want of confidence in a Cabinet may be shown in 
+ first, by a direct vote of censure, or a specific declara- 
nt of confidence ; secondly, by a vote disapproving of 
of the Government ; or thirdly, by the rejection of some 
measure introduced by the Ministry. In any of these 
ws must either resign or appeal to the country, if 
the Sovereign to sanction a new election. 


ny 
must realign. 


have beon virtually adopted in New South Wales 
ubted right of the Governor, as the depositary of the 


tive, to refuse to grant a dissolution, if he thinks fit, 

1 than once exercised. In March, 1877, Sir Hercules 

refused to grant a dissolution to Sir John Robertson, 

ber of the game year he also refused to enable Sir 

to go to the country. The reason alleged in each 

that the Assembly refused to make provision for the 

we of the year. It will thus be seen that a grave 

is thrown upon the Governor in the exercise of the 

right of granting or refusing « dissolution of Purlia- 

in the cases mentioned it can hardly be doubted that 

cules Robinson acted within his powers. The Viceroy is 

ot of the rights and interests of the whole population, 

be evident that grave evils would ensue should a dis- 

take place before supplies had been granted. 

of the prerogative of mercy is such an important prerogative 


the Governor, and he is so liable on some occasions to °°" 











fixed at twenty-one. It will be seen that No timit 
a laressine: bs Sqonsh airy pombe obiteobtianl Sa os 
the Council to the will of the Government, and the 
by “swamping” the Council, Such a proceeding, 
hardly be held to be allowable, except under extreme 
I ‘As a matter of fact, an attempt to “swamp” 
was made during one of the premierships of the 
‘Cowper, but public opinion condemned the course 
gly, although the somewhat peculiar circumstances of 


‘it will ever agnin be attempted. The principle in fact 
«1 affirmed, on the basis of an understanding entered into 
Sir John Young and the leading statesmen of the day 
of the House), that the members of the Legislative 
uld be limited to « convenient number, and that no 
should ever be made merely for the purpose of 
party which happens to be in power. A dend- 
the two Houses is provided against by the universal 
the Assembly represents the will of the people, and 
‘the Council would certainly have to give way to the 
t+ will of the people's representatives, The Council is 
‘a check to hasty legislation ; and it doubtless acts as 

al “brake” to violent party feeling. 


THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


fore stated, the members of the Upper House are nomi- constitution ot 

‘the Governor, the minimum number composing the Gund ”* 
‘ ced at twenty-one, No limit as to numbers is fixed 
Constitution Act, but in accordance with the arrangement 
alreaily described the number is practically kept down by the 

“exclusion of all purely political appointments, As the number of 
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telegraphs, and fees of various kinds), and Mis- Total receipts. 
‘The total receipts under each class since 1871 were 


Classification of Revenue. 





1,197,914 
1,426,166 
2,020,620 
1,161,406 | 2,773,003 
1,283,182 9,230,277 
1,800,718 | 2,895,708 
1,272,721 1,632,024 
1,417,206 1,646,436 
1,770,349 2,820,988 
1,903,412 2,914,304 | 
1,801,708 | 1,056,069 | 
1,753,346 
1,876,402 
1,043,904 | 


1874 
1875 
‘1876 
iT 
1878 
1889 


#En0 


hae 























retailers, £1,372 from colonial wine sellers, and 
om brewers and spirit merchants. The following was 
of licenses issued during 1888 ;-— 


Publicans 5 3,368 


Brewers . ‘ eI 
Spirit merchant . 802 


4,206 


m the above, there were 51 licenses for the distillation 
, 6 for scientific distillation, and 4 apothecaries’ dis- 
mses, There were 858 holders of publicans’ licenses in 

n district, and 2,510 in the remainder of the 


while in the latter the proportion is 1 to every 


<p an Rg eee 
| Sadao 0 
@ decrease in the number of houses since 1881, attribu- “mre Ae 


By this Act the 
i of the hands of the ordinary 














Licenses to cut timber, &o. 
Fees on transfer of ran 





Fees on preparation and enrolment of title-deeds 


‘All other receipts . 


Total, Miscellaneous Land receipts ..... 
Total, Land revenue .. 


A very great falling off in the land revenue will be observed Fallog of in 


Total, Mining occupation ..... 
sceLLaNxous Laxp RecerPrs :— 















mm 1883 to 1886. This was duo in the first instance to the 
ippage of auction sales in 1883, and seconilly, to the difficulties 
countered in bringing the Crown Lands Act of 1884 into 
eration. These difficulties have now been overcome, with the 
alt that a considerable increase in revenue was obtained in 


87 and 1888, 





575 


The total income derived from land since 1871 is given below, Land revenue. 
aile the amount per head of population will bo found on 








ge 587. 
Year. Land Revenue, ‘Year. Land Revenue. 
£ 
1871 497,978 1880 1,646,436 
1872 810,453 1881 2,820,988 
1873 | —1,137,914 1882 2,914,304 
1874 1,426,166 1883 1,656,069 
1875 | ~—«2,020,629 1884 1,753,344 
1876 = |——-2,778,003 1885 1,876,452 
1877 3,236,277 1886 1,643,954 
1878 2,325,704 1887 2,378,995 
1879 1,632,024 1888 2,268,253 
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L be observed that the alienation of the public estate ‘by Lanrestienntions 
‘auction sales and unconditional selections after auction 
highest point during the years 1875 to 1878. A tempo- 
ook place in the two following years, butin 1881 and 1882 
sales of Crown lands reached nearly the same pro- 
before. It was not until it had become evident that 
iminate sale of the public estate was threatening to 
r the true interests of the country that this form of 
ywas stopped. In 1883, auction sales were almost com- 
pended, the receipts from this source immediately falling 
125,309 in 1882 to £96,539 in 1884 and £207,052 in 


had forced itself upon the attention of the authorities Limitation ot 
wholesale alienation of Crown lands was not due to the 
ited by the normal progress of settlement, but was the 


pastoral tenants, and the free selectors, Besides 

te of the country was being parted with without any 

sonditions as to improvements or settlement, und as the great 

‘object of land sales was to promote settlement, it was deemed 
20 
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ANNUAL LAND REVENUE. 
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revenue derived from Services during each year sinco tol revenue 
ill be found in the following table, and the amount per head beh 
will also be found in a subsequent table. 


| event trom eric 


1,594,082 
1,045,076 
2,969,085, 


Heer || 





an increaso during every year of the stove series, 
corpted, both in the total amount received and the rte per 
‘The falling off in 1886 is due to a declino in the amount 








it received in any year, viz, £9 6s. 8d., in 1882, by 19% 8d. 
‘the present system of taxation it is anticipated that the 
will average about £8 per head ; and though an increase 

9@ expected in the gross amount obtained under each branch 
ue it is scarcely probable that the amount reovived per 
Iwill advance beyond the rate of 1888, especially a3 the 
ease in land revenue will not be proportionate to the increase 





amounts received per head of population under each sub- Revers per 
ring the years 1871-1888 were— various sources. 


‘Taxation and Revenue per Head. 
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J in 1888, for which there was, of course, 
diture in 1877, The expense of the Public 
| I4s.; Public Instruction, 4s; Post and 


Is 8d. 
expenditure per head on account of Public Instruction, Increase of 


considerably larger in 1888 than eleven years previously, = 

= Sc. Sd. less than in 1883, The Public Instruction Act of 

80, abolishing State aid to denominational education, necessarily 

‘an inereasod expenditure from Public Revenue to supply 

of schools closed under the Act. ‘The greatest activity 

fore, displayed, especially during the year 1883, immo- 

yely following the closing of the denorninational schools, both in 

milding and equipment of public schools, hence tho increased 

ture per head noticeable in the table given above. Since 

‘expenditure rapidly declined, and hax now almost reached 
average. 


e in the expenditure for 1888 over 1877 upon Post 
raps represents really an advance in the average business 
by each member of the community, and is accompanied 
8 cor: ing inerease in the receipts from this service. 
fhe expenditure upon public works during 1888 wns slightly 
por head than in 1877, and considerably below most of ° 
ning years. The large surplus which the Government 
disposal during the period immediately following 1877, 
sd a profuse expenditure on public works, which, under 
tan might not have been undertaken ; hence the 
rease during the years in which the surplus wns available. 
The absence of an Act placing the responsibility of local works 
‘Upon the persons actually concerned has necessitated the expendi- 
‘out of the public funds, of large sums upon works only 
important, and, therefore, not strictly chargeable to the 
revenus. The Local Government Bill now before Parlia- 
proposes to remedy this state of things, and a decrease in 
ture upon public works may be anticipated. 








‘Wales presented the spectacle, then almost unique in 
nies, of a government with a large surplus of revenue 





1,341,619 
1,440,228 
2,027,435 
3,888,753. 
2,511,016 
1,229,338 

2,900 





gures given above represent the amounts actually at the Meee 
the current account of the Consolidated Revenue. The 
differed somewhat from these amounts, by reason 
advances made to loan or other fonds out o 
d surplus. The gross credit balance at the close of 
£3,872,784, The years 1881 and 1882 also yielded 
to the extent of £1,441,338 and £1,086,308 in each 
med, making « total surplus of £6,400,430. For the 
of 1878 und previous years the sum of £1,377,321 
while in 1879, 1880, 1883, and 1884 the income 
by £1,306,267, thus reducing the surplus to 
the close of 1884. Specific appropriations were 
nent out of this sum to the extent of £3,419,174, 
was written off; thus leaving a balance retained 
ture at the close of 1884 of £177,675, the difforonee 
amount just stated and that shown in the preceding 
been temporarily advanced to revenue from various 

wees 


ar 











n Breasees a0itss: voblic debt during. thy tan years iol toss em 
| with 1888, was £32,412,030, involving an increase in the 
charge for interest of £1,186,019. During the same period 
nid dness per head advanced from £17 7. 11d, to 
Gd., and the charge per head for interest, not including 
on of debt, from 16s 7d. in 1878 to £1 12% 2d. in 1888. 


to the large surplus revenue available during the greater Advances trom 

f the period embraced in the table given above, the amount 

debt was less than the sum actually expended on account 

as advances were made in anticipation of loans authorized 

ted in the London market. The advances in some years 

(considerable sums. This was noticeable in 1882, when the 

£ such ndvances, being the difference between the amount 

and that raised, was not less than £4,615,055. In 1885, 

the balance of surplus revenue available for advances dis- 

d, and the loans raised have, therefore, since that year 

ded the expenditure chargeable to loan votes, as will be seon 

‘the statement given above, the unexpended balance in hand at 
of 1888 being £1,703,045. 


the expenditure from loan votes as a measure of the mite cbt 
of the Colony’s indebtedness, it will be seen that during sreumriinn nat 
ps 1878-88 the total expenditure increased more than 195 
& rate of growth much more rapid than that of the popu- 
expenditure per head in 1877 amounting to £22 6, 10d., 
ipo e083 Inter. hnd advanced to £39 1s. 3d., a rate of 
m. In fow countries of 


h Wales, whose immense resources are still ina state of partial 
it, the expenditure gives cause for no uneasiness to the 

of the Colony. The total expenditure during the last 
amounted to £29,200,018, of which £22,211,224 was 
£280,157 for telegraphs, and £3,412,699 for water 
the remaining expenditure, amounting to £3,295,638, 




















ge present value of the Government railways and tramways Hatmited os 
‘the Colony has been taken at the moderate estimate of — 
1,000,000, the sum of £31,619,762 having already beon 
d on their construction at the close of 1888. The balance 
ant represents the value of Crown Jands used for railway 
and not specially paid for, and the increased value of 
property during the thirty-three years which elapsed since 


for Roads and Bridges. Harbour works, including wharves 
‘dredging plant, are valued at £3,500,000, public buildings 
d other works £6,100,000, public telegraphs £700,000, water 
ly and sewerage £3,700,000, making the total value of all 
works, whether constructed from loans or revenue, 


‘The value of the public estate appears in the estimate given Mim 
fo as £110,200,000. OF this sum £12,513,500 represents the s* 
due to the Crown by conditional purchasers, while the 
der, being a little less than £97,000,000, is the value of 
old estate. The total area unalienated at the commence- 
the year 1889 was 155,499,000 acres, and of this nearly 
000acres were leased at a rental of £757,000, the remaining 

n of 24,000,000 acres represents some of the best land in 
Colony, but also much that is comparatively worthless. The 
ae set down for the unsold Crown lands ix about 12a, 9d, 

which is certainly by no means extravagant. 


a | 
~The value of municipal works is £4,500,000, this, with the a 
“sams already given, making the total value of public and muni- 

‘cipal property about £178,500,000. Against tho wealth, how- 
“over, must be set the public debt of the Colony, amounting to 
£44,100,149, or 25°3 per cent. of the total, thus leaving a surplus 

‘of £130,000,000 on the public estate alone, 








area of land outside municipalities, which is in private Lantcnite 
amounts to about 42,383,000 acres, On this area, the 
of houses was, in 1888, about 100,000, valued at 
0,000, while the value of the land itself was £106,000,000, 
at the rate of about £2 10s. per acre. Much indeed 
Jand would hardly realize, in the open market, half 
im named; on the other hand, the greater portion is worth 
rably more. The mineral lands aro worth, at a moderate 
tion, £15,000,000, The permanent improvements effected 
purchased Iands of the Colony and on the holdings 
mstoral tenants have been valued by the Inspector of 
ek at £64,344,000. For the purpose of this estimate, the 
been taken at £48,200,000, or 75 per cent. of Mr, 
figures. The determination of an oxact value for any of 
which comprise the estimate just given is, of course, 
; but it is believed that the sums named fairly repre- 

value of the property against which they stand. 


value of personal property and furniture was assnmed to Herons! 
to one-half the value of the house property, ‘Tho esti- amtaze 
y, perhaps, be considered too low when it is borne in 
it is uanal in England to estimate the value of furniture 
half the value of the houses furnished. 


rehandise represents the value of the goods and atocks of all Merchandisa 
whether in store or shops, or at the place of production, 
rages in value half the imports and exports taken together, 


following ix n summary of the total value as well as of the 











21918181 | Thirty-seven-forticths fine 
1T4 54545 silver, three-fortiethsalloy, 
or 


43 
2181818 


14583333 
8750000 


d coins are the only ones struck at the Sydney Mint, though 
bronze of English coinage are also issued. ‘The woight Weight of gold 
at for coinage from the first opening of the Mint on the 
, 1855, to the end of 1888, was 16,213,435 oz, valued 
5,675; of this quantity New South Wales produced only 
oz., of the value of £27,391,821, the amount from each 
being— 
Gold received for Coinage at the Sydney Mint. 
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|peglet 
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16,213,435, 














8,035,061, the surplus being £11,998,096. Daring increase 
nteon years covered by the table the population of the 
was doubled, while the resources of the banks were 
d three and a half times. 


Assets and Liabilities of Banks. 


Surplos Amets. 


3astgat 
3,906,761 
8,676,050 
3,818,919 
3,988,804 
4,167,130 
4,805,932 
~ 6,100,411 
5,063,554 
5,055,861 
6,230,981 
6,751,757 


total assots of all banks trading in Australasia at the clase Amets oxared 
amounted to £154,327,046, against which there were 
to the extent of £108,919,015, so that the surplus pro- 
banks out of their own resources was £45,408,031. 
p Colony showing the largest figures in Victoria, after which 
|New South Wales. As regards tho last named Colony the 


shown in the following table differ from those of the 
pone, which were not the amcta, &c,, at the close of the 
‘now given, but the average of the whole year. 




















626 FINANCE AND PUBLIC WEALTH. 





Totes und Bilt in Chea Secs tO earn 





Year. Notes in Bills in tau! 
£ £ £ 

1871 694,344 42,818 787,100 
1872 780,544 42,916 832,400 
1873 920,620 92,007 952,687 
1874 1,005,689 34,289 1,039,925 
1875 1,080,088 34,811 1,114,899 
1876 1,093,862 33,712 1,197,574 
1877 1,129,279 37,618 1,106,897 
1878 1,167,519 98,621 1,206,140 
1879 1,123,123 41,708 1,104,006 
1880 1,173,068 45,220 1,218,502 
1881 1,390,376 52,687 1,443,008 
1882 1,614,191 57,487 1,671,005 
1883 1,677,146 64,596 1,741,742 
1884 1,644,469 60,443 1,704,912 
1885 1,714,095, 55,300 1,769,395 
1886 1,621,090 60,827 1,681,917 
1887 1,526,096 64,146 1,590,202 
1888 1,591,500 84111 1,675,611 














Considering the population of these colonies the banking ops; 
tions of Australasia have attained enormous development 
following table from Mulhall’s Dictionary shows the cal 
employed in banking, and the amount of deposits in some of t 
principal countries. The figures regarding Australasia are 
down to the lutest date, 


development of 
banking. 


APITAL IN BANKS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 





vital and Deposits in the Banks of Various Countries. 

















Million £. 
Country. prstira 
Capltat. | Depoeta. | Tota 
£ 
Cingdom 270 570 810 5 
55 150 205 6 
35 | 200 | 285 6 
45 110 155 2 
36 130 166 5 
31 60 91 3 
12 10 22 ¥ 
1 20 2 5 
6 20 26 7 
i mn 35 4 
558 1,294 1,852 
145 386 531 ws 
"7 18 35 8 
sia... 45 102 147 40 








general business transacted by the banks of each Colony is Assets and 
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‘ized below. The reserve of coin consists almost wholly of ‘ela 
idly more than 3 per cent, being in silver. The stock of coin 


z, £16,991,924, was equal to about 68 per cent. of the 
of the Bank of England at the same date. The total asseta 


ed to £154,327,046, and the liabilities £108,919,016, so 


proportion provided by the banks out of their own resources 


5,408,030. 
































. The interest rates remained at these figures till the 23rd 


ber, when they were raised to 3,4, and 5 per cent. The 


ags and Post Office Banks gave interest at the rate of 4 per 
he Savings Banks giving a point higher on all accounts 
m to the end of the year. Interest was allowed by 
ing and Investment Societies not issuing notes at the 
and 7 per cent. for the periods named above, The 
table gives the average interest per annum allowed 
cs during each year since 1872. 
age Interest per annum on Money deposited with Banks, 





cnsessensd 








F| segegers 


z| 


ees redex wasted from 5} to 7 per cent. for 
three months, from 6} to 8 per cent, for four months, 


Tnst column of the statement the discount rates 
k of England during the same period are given :— 





FINANCE AND PUBLIC WEALTH, 





Average Discount Rates per annum in Local Banks 














‘Discount on Local Bills. 
Year. ipeces tral 
‘Under 3 Months.| $to4 Montha | Over 4 Months. 
Por cent. Por cent. Per cent. Per cont. 

1872 6 6 ia a4 
1873 5b oy a 5 
1878 7 8 9 a 
1875 7 8 9 oy 
1876 7 8 2 a 
1877 7 8 9 3} 
1878 7 8 8 a 
1879 7 8 9 a 
1880 7 8 9 ah 
1831 6 7 8 a 
1882 6 7 8 4 
1883 7 8 9 & 
1834 64 7 8 3} 
1885 6 7 8 3 
1886 6b 7 St a 
1887 6 7 8 3) 
1888 6} 7 83 3b 











In the next table is given the amount of deposits during ¢ 
year, from 1871 to 1888, in the Chartered banks and the Gort 
ment Savings and Post Office banks. The increase has b 
singularly rapid, not only absolutely, but also as compared ¥ 


the increase in population. 


During the seventeen yean 


deposits increased from £7,989,801 to £35,954,986, the rate 
head advancing from £15 88. 7d. to £33 2a 4d. The whole 


anks of the Colony are not included in this table; a 
le sum is received by building and other societies, 
larger interest than either the ordinary banks or 
mment institutions. During 1888 the amount of money 
to these societies, as far as the returns show, was 
, 80 that the total amount of deposits in banks of Tots! dopoaite in 


ons was 238,397,051, equivalent to £35 8% per 
‘The figures in the ensuing table do not include sams 
g and investment societies, 


Money on Deposit in Banks in New South Wales. 


7,989,801 
10,382,513 
11,649,955 
13,463,973 
15,300, 764 
16,563,438 
18,147,754 
1,839,017 18,635,405 
1,410,905 | 5 19,784,102 
1,489,360 19,958,880 
1,427,202 | 971,501 ) 22,706,720 
1,856,641 | 1,158,454 | 25,559,644 
1,822,319 | 1,189,519 | 26,744,972 
1,887,349 | 1,290,981 | 29,428,700 
2,016,656 | 1,471,894 | 30,197,936 
2,081,498 | 2,428,905 | 31,983,056 
2,174,439 | 1,501,454 | 82,920,756 
2,209,971 | 1,737,706 | 35,054,990 








Excess of assota ,..... £1,354,026 
pee enn ag” vm nese tomy 


"The prevailing depression elsewhere alluded to found expression Eifeet ot oe 
m the unusually large number of insolyencies which occurred 
ing 1887, us shown in a following table, The nominal 
shown by insolvents’ schedules was not greater than 
‘some previous years; but the estimate of liabilities and 
particularly the latter, are to be accepted with caution. 
addition to the estates of which the Insolvency Court took 

ee of, there were private assignments during the year to ee 

nt of £900,000 estimated liabilities, 


as shown in the insolvents’ schedules, being lower than 
“year since 1883, and the deficiency in the insolvents’ 
being about 32 per cent, less than in 1887, It is surmised 


} befo Eetprovisions ch’ tba’ new Act ede inknl Seale 
@ falling off in the number of insolvents in 1888 is due 
the excessive number of persons who assigned their 
the previous year, than to a decided improvement in 
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total amount of liens on wool registered during the thirteen 
from 1876 to 1888, as shown in the above tables, was 
5,249; the mortgages on live stock amounted to£33,118,036, 
Tand, £66,441,687, in all, £113,094,972. During the same 
the mortgages discharged were: liens on wool to the full 
nt in due course, mortgages on live stock, £21,750,823, and 
J, £23,135,787, making « gross total of £58,421,861. The 
if money advanced on mortgages of various kinds over that 
£ thirteon years, As 


stock and clip are for the most part terminated without 
mally discharged, Even in the case of mortgages on real 
amount outstanding does not represent money actually 

it simply represents the limits within 

















FINANCIAL POSITION OF AUSTRALASIA. 
century of Australasian history closed on the 26th Acentory of 


Jands of the State, as weil as the value of public 
. ing been omitted. The subjoined table shows the wealth Wea of tho 
‘whole of Australasia and of New South Wales, and the ssnovr pedole. 
sreof at intervals of twenty-five years from the date 
pees wen Preioloci 


Anstratasin, ew South Wales 
Tnerease di Tnereaso 
[Amount ot Westen "ers vei ot Weaitn,| Te Asnounto wean] Teg Saag 
£ £ 








tio of a province of one of the great European powery, 
h and earnings of its people it stands before moat of 
states, and as regards wealth and income per head 

n far before any other country. ‘The following figures 
}to illustrate this truth. Those relating to the United 
America aro in some degree Jess favourable than usually 
° se ll Se upon the authority 





wealth, 
Wealth.—Total and per Inhabitant in each Colony of 
Australasia for 1889. 








in the aggregate this ratio compares very favourably with 
‘most countries enumerated on page 644, 


yy, which is a much wider distribution than obtains | 











Yekdges, ond/othor works of public utility, Victoria 
ly colony, however, which enjoys an actual surplus of 
over fi from works paid for out of the proceeds of 


6,987,272 | 19,147,700. 
432,101 | 1,275,200 


diture from loans for all the colonies amounted tok 

‘3, por head the rate for New Zealand, Queensland, and 

vt lia being from about £15 to £22 above the average. 
colonies Victoria stands lowest on the list with 


fs not only not « burthen to that colony, but. 








FINANCE AND PUBLIC WEALTH. 





a small sum towards the general revenue. New South V 
compares very favourably with most of the colonies, and bi 
regard to her great natural and acquired wealth the debt per 
is by no means large, especially as the charge amounts to 
19-88 per cent. of the general expenditure. 


Public Debt of Australasia per Head of Mean Populatic 




















Otome. | Ratlwars | RSME immigration) QU | 
[esalecalenaicuae 

New South Wales 29 2 4| 312 2| 010 8: 7 9 4|4 
9] 5 0 6| ......... ' 210 | 3 

1) 18 8] 612 5° 2018 
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1 09 5/10 4 3|% 

7 112 8)16 73.3 

s| 018 6| 310 9:34 1 9/61 
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PART XIX. 


Instruction, Science, and Religion. 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, 


the Government neo to the heads of religious 
sssistance in proportion to the amount expended by them 
educational purposes. No provision was made for the estab- 


it of schools entirely under State control, and considerable 
faction was the result. As early as 1834 attempts were 
to modify the system in force, and five years later a grant First grant tn 
tande with the object of securing undenominational edacation notation! 
de the children of those who ysiared Tt wax not, however, “= 
this direction. 


00 receiving aid from the State were nominally under the 
jontrol of a Board appointed by the Government, and styled 








of 3d. per week for each child, but in cases ‘where 

y topay even this small sum can be fairly plemled, the 
or the Public School Board of the district, bas power to 

the fee entirely, so that no child is denied the benefits of 


sd to children attending school. They are permitted to travel 
the State railways as faras the school nearest their reai- 
69, a concession of no little importance in the country districts, 
ct makes no wttempt to interfere with the rights of parents 
d their children to whatever school they choose, whether 
d by the State or by private persons, provided the attendance 
d by the Act is given. No impediment is offered to the 
iment of private schools, but no State assistance is given to 
either directly or indirectly. 

The care of tho State is not entirely devoted to primary instruc- 
the claims of secondary education are fully recognized, 
hie Act of 1880 provides Superior Public Schools and High 
for children of both sexes, wherein such education may 
ined as will fit the pupils for commercial or professional 
or the higher educational curriculum of the University. 
however, the direct assistance of the State terminates, 
th indirectly it goes « great deal further and provides ample 

ments for University education. 
ax has been the material progress of the Colony, its 
advancement has been much more rapid. In the 
ds of the marriage registers signed by marks, a most accurate 


of marriages was for the year 1857, when out of 5,804 
smurried 1,646 or 28-36 per cent. were unable to sign the 
‘register. During 1888 the number of such persons was 
7, or 3-74 per cent. of the total number married. A 


on has passed away during the period embraced by the 
table, and the progress shown thereby cannot fail to be 


tits te 


Act. 


education, 


Progress of 
ebucation. 
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to build the necessary schoolhouses after the Act of 
u Under this Act the expenses contingent upon 


es 


duo, in a great measure, the 


Bigh sok f pablo cdncation ts the Colony 980 ¥@H 


und it may be expected that the cost will be still furthor 
as the school-houses have been built with due regard 
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32,107 
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& few of the schools returned as undenominational are 
schools, though no definite form of religious opinions ix 

teil thoroin. Of distinctly religious schools, those of the 

gman Catholic Church comprise the great majority, numbering 
per cent, of professedly denominational schools, and 88° per 
of the scholars educated therein. The number of pupils 

ng these schools was not ascertained for the years preceding 
On the withdrawal of State assistance from denominational 
in 1882 there were in operation under the Department of 

tion, 75 Roman Catholic Schools, attended by 16,595 pupils, 
ile in 1888 there were 247 schools, attended by 27,172 pupils, 
were, however, some Roman Catholic Schools prior to 

t receiving nid from thn to eo nae aa 

hoola which were closed in 1882 have not b 


Sshools 








ss ition only. There wero at the close of the year 1888 
High Schools for boys and girls, and the gross enrolment for 
year was 408 boya and 329 girls, making a total of 737 
m. The average attendance was 551. During the year, 70 
ils passed the junior, 20 the senior, and 11 the matriculation 

a at the University. 

Public Schools, in which the subjects taught embrace, Buperior Publle | 

to the ordinary course prescribed for Public Schools, | 

| 


| 
| 


doh other subjects as will enable the students to compete at the 
tior and junior public examinations, are also established. There 
43 of these schools in existence at the end of 1888, They 
@ want long felt in the community, and their number 

year by year. 


STATE-AIDED EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 
In addition to the various classes of Public Schools maintained stteaited 
it the State's expense, and directly controlled by the officers of the 
lepartment of Public Instruction, there exist several institutions 
Of an educational character which r an annual subsidy from 
Government. ‘The most important of these is the Sydney 
w School, which is one of the principal schools in the 


mb and the Blind, principally D 
ul a State grant of £450, sii 


and £213 from Government of Tasmania. At the close of the year 
there were in this institution 73 children, 50 being males and 23 
‘The total number on the roll during the year was 86, and 

number 54 were under the age of 14 years and 32 over it, 





‘attached. In 1882 a further vote of £5,000 was made to 
the Senate to establish Schools of Medicine and Engincer- 
g, and to give some further help to the original Department of 
S Medical and Engineering Professors and Lecturers, and 
or of Natural History, and some small lectureships in 
re created ; but this sum was soon found inadequate for 
d purposes, and hax been increased to £7,900, inclusive 
|,000 granted in 1880. Allowances haye also been made 
jus, and a sum of £2,000 per annum has been granted 
ing Classos in Arts, Principally out of this endowment 
m of Extension Lectures to non-matriculants was com- 
| in 1882, first in the metropolis, but spreading to places at 
tance; and it is not improbable that as time goes on and 
| increase these lectures may become a very prominent 
mt in the action and influence of the University. 


a 1855 the present site was granted by Governor Sir Charles 
itzroy, by Royal authority, for the erection of suitable build- 
=, and also to provide land for the prospective erection of four 
tional Colleges. Before this grant was made the work 
Whiversity had been carried on in the old Sydney College, 
together with its library and even an endowment for a 
p bequeatlied by Mr. Solomon Levy, was purchased by 
mment for the University, aud a grant of £50,000 
een made by Parliament 853, uae a building fund. ‘The Grow Fun 
if nite, granted in 1855, comprises ubout 126 neres, formerly Brive, - 


we pene or park, 
o aid and partly endow 
tributions of not lesa 


jigenerél revenue for building funds, provided that an 
swore auberted by priate indiidealy and £600 » 











Other 
sources, 
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addition to the University's magnificent build: school ot | 
made for the uso of the School of Medicine. 
post complete accommodation for students 
the profession of medicine and surgery, and the 
tal, erected, as before stated, on the University 
6 necessary means of study, At the com- 
1888 there were 56 undergraduates in 





_ TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


cities. The excellent results following the 
0 schools could not fail to attract attention 
where a sound and practical knowledge of the 
| arts is of paramount necessity. The foundation of the Poundayjon ot 
Wales Technical School was due in great measure to College. 
ofa fow gentlemen connected with the Sydney Mechanics’ 
Arts, and as far back as 1873 it was decided to establish 
College affiliated to that institution, with the object 
ing the scientific knowledge of Australian artizans, Tn 
ar 1878, asum of £2,000 was granted by Parliament towards 
‘of a Technical College, and for five years the work 
was carried on in connection with the School of 
Tn 1883, however, a board was appointed by the Govern- 
to take over its management, and the Technical College 
hi rth a State institution. 


The course of instruction, under the present constitution of the Careuiun 


College, comprises classes in agriculture, applied 
arts, architecture, geology, chemistry, commercial 
, mathematics, elocution, pharmacy, physics, and domeatic 
my, and these classes ure subdivided into sub-classes as may 
d by circumstances, 
leg is open to students of both sexes, and, during 1888, Sunber ot 
| Sh epobenpeaiaingestls — The 
dividual students in 1888 averaged 1,014 persons, and 
wuber who received instruction for at least one term wax 
feacea.err. ‘The average daily attendance was 772. 


technical schools have also been established in the Country clason 
southern, and western districts of the Colony, and in 
country classes had an average of 770 students enrolled, 
average attendance of 378. 


workshops haye been fitted up in Sydney, where echnical works 
classes are held, and the teaching is illustrated by all" 
tools and apparatus needed for the proper under- 





on for criminal youths is much felt. It would indeed 
@ boon in many cases, not only to the individuals them- 
but to society at large, and might often be the turning 
‘in & carcor just started ona downward conrse, ‘The number 
nt Shaftesbury at the close of 1888 was 28, and the’ 

diture during the year amounted to £813. On board {he as Yrs 
pn” 404 boys were dealt withduringthe year, and the number 
g at the termination of 1888 was 209, of whom 123 were 
14 years and 86 over. The management of the training- 
‘excellent, and its cost to the State during 1888 was £5,500, 
re obtained in the three above-mentioned establishments 
hitherto been of a very successful character, many children 
heen reclaimed from a depraved life, or rescued from 
‘surroundings, and turned out, after a course of some 

rs’ training, useful members of society. 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES, 


In a young country such as New South Wales, where most of 
people are engaged in the development of its material resources, 
existence of a leisured class, or one devoted to the pursuit of 

is hardly to be looked for. Nevertheless it is satisfactory 

that the higher aims of science are far from being neglected. 

r buck as the year 1821, « scientific society under the title 

h BEhilosophical Society of Aus lasia was founded in Sydney, 


rishing condition, counting amongst its members some of 
eminent men in the Colony. Its object is to forward the 
nt of science in Australis favour original research 


published every year, include papers of the 








ddie of 1887 for rebuilding » large portion of the Library 
ve m cost of £10,455. This work is still in progress, and when 


institution forms a separate department, under the control Cost vo 
he Minister of Public Instruction, and its cost to the State, 
‘1888, was, in addition to the amount for building— 


| Besides the Free Public Library of Sydney there are smaller schoolsot Art | 
iries established in the principal population centres throughout Tiimua 
Returns have been received from 138 libraries, 
yall of which are in receipt of assistance from the State, 
ese libraries may be brondly classed under two heads—Schools 
ri cceiving an annual subvention in proportion to the 
of monetary support uccorded by the public; and Free 
ries established in connection with Municipalities, The 
Drmer class are far the more numerous, Under the provisions of 
‘Municipalities Act of 1867 any municipality may establish 
maintain a Free Library, and, where such is done, the 
cil of the Municipality is entitled, for the purchase of books, 
a of £200 if the library is available for the use of a popu- 
of 1,000 or to £100 where the population te whom the 
ir would be accessible reaches 300 persons. The number of 
ames in the various public libraries, excluding the Free Public 
ry, is about 180,700. The cost of erecting buildings wax 


i was eer 681, of vo sum the Government contri- 

















regular clergy and 450 local preachers, besides whom 
re are 1) ministers licensed to marry, but who are not in active 
The number of church members is said to be 7,588, of 
S4 are communicants, but the attendance of adherents at 
Service is not less than 52,016, not including children, 
© Primitive Methodists and United Methodists have 78 
ches and 29 clergy; the accommodation provided will seat 
} persons, the attendance at Divine Service is about 7,878. 
Congregational Church has 61 churches as well as 41 public Congrexation. 
‘or dwellings used for worship ; the sittings provided will 
date 19,870 persons, The clergy licensed to celobrate 
number 61 and the attendance at Divine Service on 


arious Baptist Churches in the colony have 33 licensed Baptists 
with 38 churches and 55 school-houses or other buildings 
public worship ; the Sunday attendance averages 6,163 


vation Army has only four officers licensed to celebrate Salvation Army. 
bnt has 40 buildings used for service, accommodating 
ersons. The number of personsattending Sunday service 
by the authorities to be 34,475; this number probably 
persons at open air meotings, 
those above enumerated there are other distinct religious other Denomi: 
for the most part Protestant denominations, with clergy 
the State to celebrate marriages. ‘The number of 
ing to these was 40; the churches, school-houses, 
e buildings used for Divine Service numbered 69 and the 
ee on Sundays was about 3,152 persona. 
umber of churches belonging to all faiths was 1,896, in 
a to which there were 355 school-houses and 2,509 dwellings 
buildings used for public worship, The accommodation 
d would seat about 429,821 persons 
‘all the religious bodies maintain Sunday-schools. ‘The Bunday-wcho ole, 
of children at these schools shows a considerable 
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PART XXI. 


Local Government. 


RIOR to the year 1842 municipal institutions did not exist 

“in the Colony. In the year named, however, the city of 

was granted municipal government, the first election for 

p and councillors taking place on the Sth November, 

boundaries then assigned to the city are those which it 

ds. The necessity for an extension of the system of muni- 

ent to some of the suburbs of Sydney and to the 

iry towns soon became apparent ; but it was not antil 

fA comprehensive measure was passed. Under the pro- 

as of this Act thirty-five districts were incorporated, all of 

ist to thisday. In 1867 the original Act was amended, 
present enactment, known as the Municipalities Acct of stunilpaien 

me law, ‘The terms of the Act aro extremely liberal, “* 

provision is made for the compulsory incorporation of any 

, however populous. Under the Act of 1867 it is provided 

‘contiguous districts aving an area of not more than 9 


into municipal districta, Under the 

of this and former Acts, 131 districts have been incor... 

} 69 being entitled boroughs, and 7 municipal districts, Pom! 
incorporated district being Sydnoy, which is styled « 
lity. The area thus incorporated is not large, embracing 
2,168 square miles, equal to 0-70 per cent. or rts of the 
ures of the Colony. The population of New South 
wt the close of 1888 was 1,085,740 or 349 to the square 
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CAPITAL AND ANNUAL VALUE. 
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) State endowment is equivalent to Js. 9d. per resident, and State 
d to 16:1 per cent. of the total revenue received. The 
n which each source of revenue bears to the whole varies 
ly, a3 the following statement shows :— 
fe of Municipal Revenue derived from various sources. 











* Includes sewernge revenue administored by the City Council. 
te seen from a previous table that tho gross revenuo of Cet al 
ies, not including the State Endowment, is 
if to this be added the revenue of the Metropolitan 











salaries and office expenses form singe SOME 

& upon the total receipts during the year, which is considerably 
than in the suburban municipalities The greater number 
country boroughs and municipal districts are large in area 

i small in popalation and revenue, and the proportion of 
ses required to defray salaries and other charges is naturally 

er than in the case of the more compact and populous districts 


‘the metropolis. The Boreas of expenditure under 
heads is as follows -— 


8-06 per cent, 
3728 

465 
19%, Win 


“The revenue of the municipalities of the Colony from Joana Municipal 

pted to £253,840 during the year 1888; whilo the sum 

| off existing loans, or towards sinking funds for the extin- 

thing of Joans, was £44,778. The total indebtedness at the 
of the year was £1,552,087, and towards meeting this 

pt there was a sum at the credit of the sinking funds 

pto £109,907, so that the net liability was £1,442,180. 

im quoted above was owing during only part of the year, #0 

tal interest paid amounted to only £68,002, the rate 





ASSETS OF MUNICIPALITIES. 


indebtedness of the city of Sydney amounts to only 13-6 
nt, of the available assets, 


liability of the other incorporated districts of the Colony Assets of other 
nted to £796,587, or nearly four times the ordinary rates of 

» Aguinst this they have assets amounting approximately: 
108,641, distributed ns follows -— 


£ 
‘Valuo of made ronds and atreets 3,041,880 


5,641 
feeen this sum should be deducted a surplus of labilities over 
amounting to £18,764, leaving the estimated value of assets 
£3,359,877. 
oS Present value of future rates at twenty years’ purchase 
ite to £4,080,000, which, ndded to the sum stated above, 
roald make the total assets of these municipalities reach the sum 
£7,439,877. The total municipal debt of the incorporated 
f the city of Sydney would 
appear to be only 10:7 per cent. of the available assets, 
Tength of streets and lanes within the boundaries of tho Streeta aunt 
36 110 miles, and nearly all the Toudwaya are formed, kerbed, 


is feats value of 
and jess! works, may be 








maximum of 50 million gallons, while for the last 11 
flows through 48-inch and 42-inch cast-iron pipes, 
y of 17°5 million gallons daily. In this work there 


<* in connection with this magnificent scheme are 
‘with the exception of Prospect Reservoir. The dam in 
om with this work is 1] miles long, and 80 feet deep in. 
d contains 2,516,500 cubic yards of earthwork; it 


already raised sufficiently high to enable the canals leading: 
y to bo supplied. The cost of the works to the close of 


purchase of land and supervision, was £2,499,970, O2st of works, 





WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE, 


Under the same Act which authorized the construction of the secesge. 
lney water supply, the sewerage works were also undertaken. 

nal sewerage works of Sydney were begun in 1854, and 
bo the close of 1888, 68 miles, 1,585 yards of sewers of all kinds 


been constructed, at a charge of £964,595, the expenditure in 
S being £32,218. In 1880 anentirely new scheme of sewerage 
¥ery comprehensive character was begun. This system will 
the whole of the northern and southern slopes of the city and 
discharging the sewerage of the former into the ocean 
Bondi and South Head, and of the latter at a 
farm on the shores of Botany Bay. This system is 
completed, and at the close of 1888 about £794,382 had 

n expended upon it. 


“Wader the authority of a recent Act gasworks hare been con- Caworks 
d in several places by mun’ ities ; further particulars in 
et to which will be found under the head of Manufactures 


persons, while the number of ratepayers is 6,321, In the 
tbs of Sydney there are 51,315 houses, in which 247,597 

dwell, while in the oth 

occupied by 254,161 persona. 


voting is by ballot, as in 








pala Tt has always been the policy of the State to provide the rk 
dents of incorporated towns with parks and reserves for pebli 
recreation, and the City of Sydney contains within its b ni 
an extent of parks, squares, and public gardens larger than esi 
in most of the great cities of the world in proportion to 
respective areas They cover altogether 728 acres, or 27 
cent, of the whole of the city proper. The suburbanmanici 
are also well provided for, as they contain 2,285 acrea of pul 
parks and reserves, dedicated to, or purchased for, the people 
the Government, or 3+] per cent. of their aggregate area. ; 

Tn nddition to these reserves, the Government dedicated tou 

people, in December, 1879, a large area of land, situated 
easy distance of the metropolis ‘This estate, now known 
National Park, with the additions subsequently made in 1 


1883, contains a total area of 36,320 acres, surrounding # 
picturesque bay of Port Hacking, and extending in a s 
direction towards the mountainous district of Dlawarra, 
covered with magnificent virgin forests, the scenery is chan 
and its beauties attract thousands of visitors. 


In the country districts, reserves extending often over 
thousand acres, have been proclaimed as temporary od 
whilst considerable areas have been from time to time d 
a8 permanent commons attached to inland townships, wl 
otherwise well provided with parks and reserves within # 
respective boundarios, 





PART XXII. 


Social Condition and Charities. 


] T will seen from the foregoing pages that the material pros- 
perity of New South Wales compares favourably with that 
!any other country, however fortunate may be its lot, But in 
fee particular this Colony, in common with all the provinces of 
\ lis, differs greatly from other countries, especially those of 
he Old World. Wealth is widely distributed, and the contrast 
ween rich and poor, which seems so peculiar a phase of 
d-world civilizations, finds no parallel in these southern lands, 
there ix poverty in the colonies is undeniable, but no one 


m Australia is born to poverty, and that hereditary pauper class, 
ch forms so grave a mennce to the freedom of many states, 
, therefore, no existence here, 


[t ix estimated that in the United Kingdom six Persons in every Properti 
ined possess property to the amount of £100; whereas in this 
olony 12 per cent. of the population have property. ‘This bare 
itement shows the vast difference in the conditions of life in 
ia and in the richest country of Europe. No poor rate 
this Colony, nor is such needed ; for although it may 
that from time to time the assistance of the State is 
imed by, and granted to, able-bodied men who are unable to 
d employment, that assistance takes the form of wages paid for 
specially provided by the State to meet a condition of the 
our market which is certainly abnormal. 
The chief efforts of the State, as regards charity, are directed state ssitano ! 
owards the rescue of the young from criminal companionship and "” | 
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spituls or intirmaries, 





Vincent's Hospital is 





Hospital, for wl 
~nodation was provided 


or dormitories, having w total capacity of 2,137,658 

c that the average air space to each dormitory was 
bic fect. There were 1,920 beds, and the average air 
9 ench patient was a minimum of 1,113 cubie feet, 
_ hospituls are rarely filled to the limit of their 

on slg Magento igre 
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or each bed occupied. This sum is somewhat in excess of 
a8 full deduction cannot be made for out-patients. The 
cost per patient treated was £6 7s, 4d. The subscriptions 
d from private persons amounted to £35,818, and the mis- 
ous receipts, including payments by patients, were £18,192, 
010 from private sources and from patienta From 
nt the sum of £52,074 was received, so that the total 
© of hospitals from all sources was £106,084. The follow-Bireanel 
‘statement shows the reyenue and expenditure of these insti- 
ions for the year 1888 :— 
Revenue and Expenditure of Hospitals. 





Country. 

















| Government. The cost of this institution was £9,874, so that the 
total expenditure of the State on hospitals amounted to £61,948, 











io take children from the various institutions, and deal with them 
n certain specified ways, 


Daring the nine years ending December, 1888, the number 

‘of children placed out by the State Children’s Relief Board had 
| d to 2,893 ; of these 761 were reclaimed by their relatives 
friends, or otherwise discharged, and 148 were adopted prin- 
pally by persons possessing no children of their own. On reaching 
eligible to be apprenticed, if they 

“are physically fit therefor, and 654 apprenticeships have been sanc- 
‘tioned. The majority of the gicla oon been placed at domestic 


to farmers. Tho largest tho children (1,194) have 
been boarded out, the Go aying certain persons, deemed 
eligible, sums varying from 5s, to 7s, per week for the maintenance 
of those put under their charge. The Board exercises a strict watch Sopersion ot 
‘over all children in its care, and cases of neglect or ill-treatment 
Jave been very infrequent. ‘The remaining children in December 
Jast were distributed as follow: rin the Central Home, 7 in 
Hospitals, and 97 consigned to Cottage Homes for invalids, of which 
there are two ut Parramatta and five at Mittagong. Although a 
considerable number (795) passed through the Central Home at 


and so the average daily 

was only nine. In the annual 

Department much interesting 

problem of how to cope suc- 

cessfully with the difficulty of maintaining State children ; and, 
after nine years’ experience boarding-ont system in this 
Colony, it is claimed that when fairly tested the advantages that 
‘may be realized thereby, are much greater than under the system 





80; making a total of 2,893 ns aforesaid, The 
ded by the Government on the State Children’s 
nt during the year was £22,477. 


peration of the Board must be held to be extremely Opemsions 
5 not only are the children individually more satisfac. sweeutil 
d than could be the case in crowded institutions, but 


ber becoming a charge on the State is now proportionally 
n formerly was the case, aud the admirable system of 


bildron, including those detained at Biloela and on the 
and in the various asyluma, during each of the past 








increase of 578 during the period bearing but a small pro- 
of what might have been expected from the large increase 
Juvenile population of the Colony. 


inatitations are maintained at the change of the State for Uelomateen 


‘ myreiipch 
» Spc and co ‘The number of children in 
during the past ten years has heen— 











P Asylum. The various institutions for the insane in pet tamtuse 
olony which are sustained by the Government cost the State 
ing 1888 the sum of £71,848, equivalent to a weekly cost of 
2d. for each patient, and an annual expense per head of popu- 
of Is 4d. This sum is quite apart from private collections, 
amounted to £10,659, so that the actual expenditure on the 
ne in Government Asylums during the year was £82,507, 
h equals a weekly cost of 11x 8d. for each patient. The 
ent meted out to the insane is that dictated by the greatest 
ty, and the hospitals are fitted with all the conveniences 
‘appliances which modern science points out as most calculated 
© mitigate or remove the aflliction under which these unfortu- 

labour. 


‘A Board is in existence for the protection of the Aborigines, Aborigines 
tnd in order that its operations in the way of instruction and Bows. 
in various forms should be successfully carried out, the 
at voted last year way £7,711. The Aborigines are referred 
Tength in the part dealing with population and vital statistics. 


‘total expenditure of the State in connection with all forms Public 

f nd in afd of hospitals and other charitable tutions SS 
din 1888 to £212,125; a ing to this the amount of 
mate subscriptions, é&c., the poor and the unfortunate have bene- 
during the year to the of nearly £300,000, ‘This 
. though not excessive in ipropoction to the population, may 


should preclude the necessity of so many coking assistance ; 
‘aad thero i is the risk that the charit institutions may encourage 


fool are so accessible there tation to those who are dis- 
Beatned to work to live at th ; 


















































